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INTERPRETATION WORK FOR THE BLIND 
THE BOARD 


EDNA STAINTON 


You ARE attempting live comfortably 
the House the Interpreter, your problem 
fundamentally the same, whether you are 
working for the blind for Bundles for 
Britain, breeding guinea pigs selling 
stocks and bonds. You must interpret your 
work your board with clarity and enthu- 
siasm, and visualize the needs meets; other- 
wise board members will become bored and 
sooner later will find excuses for resign- 
ing. 
should the aim every paid execu- 
tive shift rapidly possible every board 
member from the role spectator the role 
performer, for only through having part 
play comes the feeling responsibility for 
the performance whole. Speaking gen- 
erally, all know that there are all kinds 
boards. executives can’t live without 
them; course, there have been times when 


paper presented the annual meeting the New 


York State Federation Workers for the Blind, October, 
1940. 


have wondered how could continue 
live with them, but that works both ways; 
and we, paid workers, must have been 
sore trial our board members many times. 
matter fact, social workers all too 
often labor under the false impression that 
are possessed superhuman qualifica- 
tions arbiters our clients’ problems. Our 
special training has given some advan- 
tages, but all the training the world should 
not blind this enormous share 
the family problems this world ours 
settled outside case work folder the 
rank and file human beings from whom 
draw our good board members, that army 
Good Neighbors, who the right thing 
the right time without benefit special 
training. 

And so, walking softly and all humility, 
might suggest some the methods 
have worked out Buffalo promote the 
work for our blind Buffalonians and make 
vivid, worth-while venture. 


Obviously give our legal problems 
one the attorneys among our directors— 
sorting the problems according suitability. 
one who loves good fight; estate 
matter, another; and, our client blind, 
invariably ask our sightless attorney 
use his understanding talents help solve 
the problem. our banker director, 
with our problems accounts, investments, 
and trust funds, and he, working with the 
whole finance committee, steers through 
the troubled waters. have House Com- 
mittee which several our women serve; 
decorating inside our buildings delegated 
them. Outside jobs our five buildings 
and other pieces property are usually 
turned over hard-headed business man, 
who works, connection with his own lum- 
ber business, with building contractors, and 
who knows buildings from cellar roof. 
Every time need children’s clothes 
toys, call one delightful director, who 
blessed with grandchildren. One telephone 
call produces marvelous display, which 
looks like department Best’s. Another 
director, who has the Christmas dinner habit, 
year after year sends very generous 
check, and feels well acquainted with many 
our blind friends through the letters they 
send each year. Several directors watch out 
for new articles when vacationing, bringing 
back samples, and these same people have 
flair for our private sales, and have done 
valiant work setting exhibits and sales 
the private schools and hotels where hold 
them annually. 

course our evening parties offer the best 
opportunity for the directors meet the 
sightless people whose welfare our reason 
for existence. The turkey dinner Thanks- 
giving time brings them out force, call 
for our guests and serve the dinner; the 
Christmas party with its carols, tree, and 
presents, has shown one our directors 
Mrs. Santa Claus. She raises the money 
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for all the presents, buys them and wraps 
them, and then helps give them out our 
guests. Our Lions Club director our de- 
voted friend and link with the five clubs, 
all whom give parties during the year and 
help hundreds services, rendered con- 
fidentially (as they should be). Several 
the women board members like visit 
the homes. wish there were more doing it, 
for that the most natural way under- 
stand people and give and receive help and 
inspiration. 

encourage the public visit and, 
whenever possible, have our directors act 
guides. For instance, recent visit and 
shop luncheon the Speakers’ Bureau 
Joint Charities, there was barrage keen 
questions fired concerning our work, and 
was evident that the board members who 
were serving the luncheon were learning 
much about their job and the public’s reac- 
tion it. Our private-school sales dispose 
amazing amount blind-made merchan- 
dise, but their principal function sell 
those children feeling intelligent, not 
maudlin, responsibility toward their fellow 
citizens who are sightless. The School Coun- 
cils’ visit the Association always precedes 
the two-day sale the school itself, and our 
directors who guide these children through 
the Association buildings and watch them 
later acting very solemn and efficient sales- 
men, experience quickening the spirit 
service and common sharing, which 
rare value. 

board and committee meetings, the 
executive has her real opportunity talk 
over policies and plans. Select one blind per- 
son, individual your members have met 
party picnic—a person who has been 
seen and talked to—and use him ex- 
ample. Maybe that person small boy 
whose mother has led him his first Christ- 
mas party the Association. Tell your board 
what facilities are available—medical care, 
financial aid, the State School Batavia, 
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the sight-saving classes the city—what the 
Association can offer later after graduation 
further the plan started school. 

Maybe that person pretty young girl, 
recently blinded, with whom board mem- 
ber danced the last party. What about her, 
with most her life ahead her? Tell your 
directors what doors can opened recrea- 
tion, pleasures, employment, and how 
they can help open some those doors. 

Tell your board members about the fine 
work record that good-looking chap with 
the red hair and the brown suit, how teach- 
able has proved himself the shop. Some 
them may know operations their 
own factories which might do, and later 
given chance prove his ability with 
his “seeing open door. 

You may need push the sales some 
department—consult your business members 
and use their sound business.methods sell- 
ing. 
What that large, wonderfully brave, and 
patient assembly people whom blind- 
ness has come their declining years. Ex- 
plain your board the plans for public and 


private relief available old Mr. Brown 
who lives with his married daughter, 
gentle Mrs. Todd who lives alone her 
spotless small apartment. Yes, their physical 
needs may cared for, but what about those 
other needs? Persuade some your direc- 
tors attempt scatter some the feeling 
loneliness drive, trip down town, 
visit friend, just friendly chat. 
all are warmed the touch friend’s 
hand, and are good social workers, 
should see that our directors have the 
chance and the privilege know valued 
friends some their sightless neighbors. 

you are interpret your work wisely 
you must, first all, know your commu- 
nity. Know what offers its citizens; 
think your clients mot segregated 
group, but normal citizens that com- 
munity, who times need special considera- 
tion. Think your directors fellow work- 
ers who have valuable contributions make. 
And so, working shoulder shoulder under 
leader who should blessed with true 
vision the goal reached, you should 
worthy your stewardship. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
UNDER CIVIL SERVICE 


GEORGE LAVOS 


WITHIN RECENT YEARS civil service employ- 
ment has greatly increased. Not only have 
new positions been created the expanding 
services rendered the various state, munic- 
ipal, and federal agencies, but also long exist- 
ing positions have been brought under the 
jurisdiction the service. The problem 
employment possibilities for the handicapped 
under this enlarging employment program 
assumes added significance this time. Since 
ever increasing proportion the physi- 
cally normal are finding suitable work and 
economic security within the ranks gov- 
ernment employees, the same opportunities 
may fairly sought for the 

the past there have been many com- 
plaints about the civil service commissions 
their relations the physically handicapped.? 
has been felt that there has been discrimina- 
tion against the handicapped the com- 
missions. The present investigation was 
planned throw light this problem 
analyzing the personnel recruiting procedures 
used civil service commissions, the role 
physical and medical requirements, the actual 
employment handicapped civil serv- 
ice positions, and their efficiency these 
positions. 

reading this report will helpful 
bear mind fundamental fact. presenta- 


details the expansion government employ- 
ment see Civil Service Assembly the United States and 
Canada, Civil Service Agencies the United States, 
1940 Census; Pamphlet No. 16, 1940. 

2The term “physically handicapped” this report 
refers the blind, the deaf, the partially sighted, the 
hard hearing, the crippled, the cardiac, and the 
arrested tuberculous. 


tion the facts relating civil service and 
the handicapped must not interpreted 
adverse criticism. Civil service developed 
its procedure and rules apart from the in- 
terests any one group. The very reason for 
their development was attempt over- 
come partiality for special groups. Civil serv- 
ice commissions set strict regulations and 
abided them order prevent any in- 
sidious attempts undermine their impar- 
That the handicapped, very small 
minority best, should have felt keenly the 
results the application impartial rules 
unfortunate. The future will see increas- 
ing flexibility the application civil serv- 
ice rules the principles personnel selec- 
tion become accepted. 


METHODOLOGY 


Information upon which this study based 
was gathered from various civil service com- 
missions. These commissions included the fed- 
eral, all the state and county, and many 
municipal commissions. The information was 
gathered from these commissions ques- 
tionnaire comprising items relating job 
analysis, physical requirements, testing and 
placement procedures, and actual employ- 
ment handicapped persons. The commis 
sions were requested consider only certain 
types positions the non-custodial, non- 
labor, and non-guardian classes. not feasi- 
ble regard handicapped workers em- 
ployable all positions, and make the 
study meaningful was necessary set such 
limitations. The responses were reasonably 
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adequate coverage items and detail. 

There are few serious criticisms 
questionnaire study such this one. the 
first place, there can check the truth 
falsity the replies. Since there 
way which the responses can checked, 
full reliance must placed honesty the 
respondee. the second place, the responses 
may not representative that those com- 
missions with favorable indifferent policy 
may have tended report greater fre- 
quency than those which were definitely op- 
posed the employment handicapped 
workers. These limitations must borne 
mind both reading and interpreting the 


report. 
Tue 


Fundamental any employment the ac- 
curate statement the requirements needed 
fulfill the duties the position. With this 
the present study begins. The results are pre- 
sented terms the steps gone through 
obtain civil service position. First, the civil 
service commission’s knowledge the re- 
quirements the job that valid test may 
constructed; then the taking the test 
candidates under suitable conditions; the 
candidates’ passing medical 
examinations; induction into service 


suitable placement; and finally, efficiency 
the job. 


Analysis 


Job analysis the statement the nature 
the position, the type worker needed, 
and his possibilities the job. covers such 
facts the tools used, the activities per- 
formed, the hazards, the salary, the promo- 
tional and transfer possibilities. program 
sonnel recruitment. 

Few civil service commissions have con- 
tinuous program such analysis. Often the 
job requirements are made consultation 
with departmental heads supervisors, rather 
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than through the services objective ex- 
aminers. the other hand those services 
with careful classification positions for the 
purposes equalizing salaries, and transfer 
and promotional possibilities have valid 
statements job requirements. However, 
none the commissions with job 
job classification programs reported that 
this work was done analyze the place- 
ment possibilities for the physically defective. 

recent trend toward higher requirements, 
both physical and mental, extremely dan- 
gerous the opportunities for the handi- 
capped the future. This has been caused 
the overwhelming superiority govern- 
ment employment over private economic 
security, which has attracted large sections 
the population. Civil service commissions 
were faced with the task selecting few 
qualified workers from thousands. way 
out this dilemma, civil service commissions 
began establish arbitrary requirements for 
great many positions, especially those the 
non-technical fields. The task the com- 
missions had become one elimination, not 
selection, and result the physical, the 
mental, the educational, and the experience 
requirements have been raised. 

The handicapped will find difficult 
meet these raised standards. Educationally 
they are often below the average because 
long periods hospitalization, poor educa- 
tional facilities, and delayed entrance 
school. Physically the requirements are be- 
coming too difficult for them meet. There 
will little counteract this trend unless 
employment non-public organizations be- 
comes considerably more attractive. 


Examination Procedures 


Upon the basis accurate statement 
the requirements the job the verbal 
factual examination made. 
capped sometimes have some difficulty 
taking these written examinations. Some 
crippled and cardiac find difficult climb 
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stairs examination buildings. Several civil 
service commissions have recognized 
difficulty and use buildings provided with 
elevators. 

Another examination difficulty the fact 
that the blind cannot read and write the 
normal way. few civil service commissions 
provide readers for the blind permit them 
make their own arrangements for the read- 
ing examination questions. The deaf and 
the hard hearing sometimes experience dif- 
ficulty following verbal instructions. Some 
the orthopedic find difficult write 
speedily and legibly examinations. least 
one commission has made provision for this 
contingency. The Civil Service Commission 
the City New York furnished stenog- 
rapher spastic who wished take civil 
service examination for legal position. Un- 
fortunately, additional time was not granted 
permit the stenographer read back the 
answers. The man failed pass the examina- 
tion one point. appealed the Com- 
rnission, but the Commission refused make 
any allowances. The appeal was then brought 
court, and the decision reached was favor- 
able the handicapped examinee. The court 
stated that handicapped should have equal 
opportunity compete civil service ex- 
aminations and re-examination was ordered. 
The candidate then passed high enough 
placed the eligible list. This court decision 
far-reaching its significance since 
establishes legal precedent for equalizing 
opportunity compete civil service ex- 
aminations. The examination should test the 
capacity the examinee the job, and 
the results should not biased the opera- 
tion such extraneous factors the limita- 
tions due physical defect unrelated 
the job. 

may argued that, the handicapped 
person cannot take the examination under 
conditions similar those imposed upon 
others, cannot perform the duties the 
position without requiring them unduly 
modified, but this argument has little founda- 


tion. Admission the examination very 
often based upon actual job experience. 
the handicapped person has obtained the re- 
quired experience, should able per- 
form the job, other factors being 
the case cited, the had been 
employed for some time the position for 
which was taking the examination, and 
had already secured promotions. was, 
therefore, able perform the duties the 
job although could not take the examina- 
tion under the same conditions applied 
physically normal individuals. 

These difficulties taking the examinations 
may seem small and insignificant some, but 
many handicapped persons have found that 
they stood the way. Full assistance equal- 
ize the examination opportunity should 
forthcoming. 


Physical and Medical Requirements 


the minds the handicapped, well 
the minds those who have their in- 
terests heart, the presence physical and 
medical requirements has been the barrier 
the employment the handicapped. has 
been felt that the disabled have not been 
given just opportunity, that the require- 
ments have been arbitrary, and that the 
examiners have not given thought the 
functional possibilities the handicapped. 

Physical requirements have been introduced 
safeguard efficiency the job. Medical 
requirements have been established avoid 
excessive absences because indisposition; 
obtain workers unencumbered low-grade 
illnesses which adversely affect job-efficiency; 
and prevent undue depletion financial 
reserves pension funds. must kept 
mind that civil service positions are created 
not for the purpose giving jobs, but for 
serving the public. Such requirements these 
are therefore needed. 

The problem medical requirements does 
not directly pertain this study. blind 
crippled worker with disease requiring 
medical attention not fully efficient 
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TABLE PHYSICAL DISABILITIES PROHIBITING PLACEMENT CIVIL SERVICE 
POSITIONS AND FREQUENCY MENTION CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONS 
ORDER OCCURRENCE 
Part 
Chronic Diseases 


FREQUENCY FREQUENCY 

DISEASE MENTION DISEASE MENTION 

Part 
Permanent Defects 

FREQUENCY FREQUENCY 

DEFECT MENTION DEFECT MENTION 

Seriously deformed................ 
Total 

Arrested 


than 20/30 vision one eye; progressive myopia. 


worker, and placement for him not sought. 
the other hand, worker who has lost 
his vision, his hearing, some limb, 
not necessarily unemployable, although many 
commissions their formal and informal re- 
quirements consider him so. necessary, 
therefore, study further the relation be- 
tween employment opportunities for the 
handicapped under civil service and specific 
requirements physical fitness. 

Nearly per cent the commissions 
which responded the questionnaire reported 
that the basic physical requirement fitness 
perform the duties the position. the 
appears the appointing officer 
able the work, acceptable. This 
does not militate any great extent against 
the employment handicapped workers but 
does permit the persistence biased opin- 
ions which have been formed evaluating 
the work capacity the handicapped person 


hear spoken voice more than feet. 


the basis his Approxi- 
mately per cent the commissions re- 
porting require examination doctor 
with the commission. Such doctors 
are probably selected because their efficiency 
general practitioners. Only medical-voca- 
tional specialist, however, can understand the 
functional possibilities the various defects 
vision, orthopedic difficulties, etc. For 
this reason the examination biased the 
medical examiner’s lack information 
the potentialities which remain even after 
defect has severely damaged the individual. 


Many physical defects, notably orthopedic and visual, 
are appearance defects. Very often the very appearance 
the damages wrought the defect seems, the 
mind the layman, preclude all opportunity for 
work, and many with such disabilities are refused em- 
ployment because their defect appears severe. The judg- 
ment work capacity must not based upon appear- 
ance alone, those who work the rehabilitation 
the tuberculous have discovered. Judgment work 
capacity task for specialists. 
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The data Table indicate the various 
prohibiting disabilities sought for the ex- 
amination. The data are divided into two 
parts, the chronic diseases and those disabili- 
ties which are the special topic this study. 
There are several observations value 
made from these data. The nature the 
diseases ranges widely medically, and the fre- 
quency per disability small. Medically they 
range from excessive obesity and excessive 
thinness third-degree flat feet, from malig- 
nant cancer locomotor ataxia. The fre- 
quency mention ranges from three one, 
and the majority were mentioned only once. 
valid work had been done establishing 
these lists, there should greater frequency 
per disease and more diseases pertinent 
employment. 

The mention the commissions the 
various permanent defects which this study 
limited indicates the lack understanding 
the part the civil service officials the 
functional possibilities present spite such 
defects. Evidence this found the fact 
that there are hundreds men and women 
with such defects who are self-supporting 
positions similar those under civil service. 

addition these prohibitive disabilities 
must recalled that the medical examiner 
free use his discretion reject individ- 
uals for defects considers too severe. The 
chances are that would conservative and 
reject doubtful cases. 

definite need exists for the recognition 
the fact that these defects are not prohibi- 
tive for all jobs. The defect must always 
considered relation the specific duties 
the position. This fundamental principle 
all the vocational rehabilitation carried 
nearly every state and the federal govern- 
ment, which should adopted our public 
personnel-recruiting agencies. 

Since the beginning the present national 
emergency the Federal Civil Service Com- 
mission has changed its physical requirements 
somewhat. will now place individuals 
civil service positions who have physical 
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condition which would ordinarily disbar TABLE 
them. This placement, however, only for 
the duration the emergency caused the 

DEFECT 
war. Threatened actual shortage may force 


all commissions well private employers 
hire the less desirable. 
Placement Civil Service Positions Partial 
the handicapped person has been able 
take the written examination with undue 
hardship, and has passed both that and the 
physical examination, and has been placed 
high enough the eligible register, then 
may called for placement. Placement 
another hurdle. The handicapped person may 
rejected for any particular position because 
the duties may thought be, may 
actually be, too demanding.* the other 
hand, may placed position without 


Deafn 


Physi 
due regard for the limitations his defect, 
with resulting loss work-efficiency. Either 
alternative obviously unjust, and both may 
overcome the simple expedient local 
ing specialists the vocational adjustment 
the handicapped act special advisory coun- 
cils placement handicapped persons 
under civil service. Only such specialists know “PP 
the possibilities and the limitations any 
given defect, and only they can authoritatively only 
say whether not the duties given posi- doul 
tion are too exacting. forn 
Such specialists are readily available. Nearly 
every state has vocational rehabilitation serv- 
ice. There are many commissions for the blind eith 
and crippled. Throughout the larger cities 
the United States there are many private or- 
ganizations interested the economic welfare 
the different groups handicapped per- 
sons. Most these agencies have their 
staffs experts the vocational adjustment 
the handicapped. These vocational specialists 
could form advisory councils for civil service 
the eligible list and being called for mis 
position does not invariably mean appointment. The 
appointing officer has the right usually choose one 
several who have been certified him eligible. This 
system permits adjustment for personality, appearance 


and other intangibles. 
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TABLE II. PHYSICAL DEFECTS, POSITIONS AVAILABLE, AND NUMBER COMMISSIONS 
REPORTING SUCH POSITIONS ALLOTTED ONLY SPECIFIED HANDICAPPED 


DEFECT POSITION 


Blindness 


Partial vision 


Deafness 


Orthopedic 


commissions for their respective areas and 
localities. 

Actually, however, very few the civil 
service commissions have called upon outside 
specialists for assistance placing the handi- 
capped. Two commissions indicated that 
specialists were used, one for hearing cases 
only and the other for all cases which any 
doubt exists the employability. The 
former uses doctor, the latter the state super- 
visor vocational rehabilitation. this way 
expert advice available; and unfairness, 
either the handicapped person the 
standards efficiency the service, 
avoided. 

commission reported that had 
specialist its own staff. This ex- 
pected for practically all the work civil 
service commissions has with physically 
normal applicants. The handicapped form too 
small minority justify the employment 
such specialists the staffs the com- 
missions. 


Availability Positions 
few civil service commissions have 


Dictaphone-stenographer....... 
Teacher school for 
Social worker with blind........ 
Placement assistant with blind. 


Placement assistant with 
anitor workshop for 

Social worker with blind........ 


NUMBER 
COMMISSIONS 


initiated program assigning special posi- 
tions the handicapped. Physically normal 
applicants are not eligible for these positions, 
but only those with specified physical defects. 
Table contains the available information 
this program. comparison with the total 
number positions under civil service, there 
are few positions for which only the handi- 
capped are eligible. Practically all these few 
positions are limited those agencies serv- 
ing the handicapped some way. The basic 
authorization for these positions should 
worded Massachusetts has done it: 


Preference (should given) blind persons 
the employment, any state department, 
board commission the office offices 
which dictating machines are used, typists 
take dictation solely from such machines.5 


Such authorization enables the commis- 
sion undertake placement handicapped 
workers much broader basis than merely 
one two positions agencies serving 
the handicapped. 


Department Civil Service and Registration, Com- 
monwealth Massachusetts, Civil Service Laws and 
Rules, 
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total twenty-two positions has been 
assigned the handicapped throughout the 
United States civil service commissions. 
The number actual placement possibilities 
represented these specially assigned posi- 
tions excess twenty-two for, several 
instances, such the jobs elevator operator, 
and social worker with the blind, more than 
one placement possible. All but one these 
positions were assigned those with sensory 
defects, one position was specially allotted 
the orthopedic, and none were assigned 
the tuberculous and the cardiac. This 
inverse relation the employment potentiali- 
ties the various types handicapped. Job 
analysis surveys have disclosed that the cardiac 
and the arrested tuberculous have the widest 
possibilities; and the blind, the least. 

all probability the extension this pro- 
cedure specially allotting positions civil 
service the handicapped, would meet with 
general approval. would suggested then, 
that, this means the number positions 
would increased; and placement oppor- 
tunities, departments other than those serv- 
ing the handicapped, would broadened. 

the other hand this procedure indica- 
tive the existence discrimination against, 
or, best, indifference to, the employment 
handicapped persons under civil service. 
eligibility rested solely ability perform 
work, then there would need for these 
specially allotted positions because the handi- 
capped would considered eligible along 
with the normal. For this reason increase 
such assigned positions not recom- 
mended. What recommended very sim- 
ple—namely, the establishment reasonable 
and specific requirements for individual posi- 
tions. This, and this alone, all that needed 
admit handicapped persons civil service. 
The handicapped not ask for 
visions; they ask only equal opportunity. 


Employment Handicapped 


The reports contain little information 


the actual employment handicapped person 


civil service positions, and still less 
the efficiency such workers. Table III pre- 
sents the information the various types 
defect and the number commissions report- 
ing individuals employed with these defects, 


TABLE III. NUMBER COMMISSIONS 

REPORTING EMPLOYMENT 

UALS WITH STATED DEFECTS, ARRANGED 
ORDER FREQUENCY 


NUMBER 

DEFECT COMMISSIONS 
Arrested 


Table the number commissions re- 
porting specific employment presented 
both defect and type position. These 
data are extremely limited and represent only 
information known the executive who 
filled out the questionnaire. There are prob- 
ably more commissions employing the various 
types handicapped workers and there are 
probably more positions filled handicapped 
persons than indicated the two tabulations. 
Pertinent information these points not 
usually available the records civil service 
offices, and the civil service commissions, re- 
stricted funds and personnel, cannot 
expected carry special studies the 
small group handicapped. The data, limited 
they are, must accepted for the present. 
The orthopedic are represented most fre- 
quently employment under civil service 
positions (probably because the defect visi- 
ble and easily remembered). The partially 
sighted, the hard hearing, the arrested 
tuberculous, and others follow the order 
named. The data Table indicate that 
the position general clerk most fre- 
capped persons are actually employed. 
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TABLE IV. NUMBER COMMISSIONS REPORTING EMPLOYMENT HANDICAPPED 
SPECIFIC POSITIONS, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING DEFECT AND POSITION 


DEFECT 


The data these tables indicate that 
there are handicapped persons employed 
civil service positions and that their employ- 
ment limited neither one group defec- 
tives nor one type position. This bears 
out the facts known about the employment 
the handicapped general: first, that all 
types handicapped persons are employable, 
other conditions being equal; and, second, 
that employment opportunities are not limited 
few traditional occupations such print- 
ing for the deaf, weaving for the blind, and 
watch repairing for the crippled. 

There information the actual 
number handicapped workers employed 
under civil service. Only one state, California, 
made survey the handicapped employed 
positions under civil According 
this survey approximately 5.7 per cent the 
employees civil service are handicapped 
the sense employed this study. Table 
contains the pertinent data the types 
defects reported the state employees. The 
most frequent type defects reported 
orthopedic, constituting half the handi- 
capped group. The orthopedic, the hard 
hearing, and the partially sighted, total 
per cent the group. 

The largest proportion the handicapped 
employed the state’s professional service; 
the next largest group, the crafts and labor 


Survey Physically Handicapped State Service 
California, Bulletin No. 1935. 


PosITIONS 


AND MISCELLANEOUS 
CLERK STENOGRAPHER 

social worker 

laborer 
draftsman 

auditor 


service; the next, administrative and cleri- 
cal; and the smallest number, the policy- 
making group. 

This information, although extremely limited 
scope and detail, does indicate that civil 
service regulations have not been insur- 
mountable barrier one state. 


Efficiency Handicapped under Civil Service 


unfortunate that information can 
given showing the actual work-efficiency 
the handicapped. There have been studies 
civil service commissions such items 
the productivity, the wastage work ma- 
terials, the speed, the accuracy, the absences, 
etc. handicapped compared with physi- 
cally normal civil service workers. The best 
evidence that can presented lies the gen- 
eral reactions the civil service commissions 
the employment handicapped workers. 


TABLE PERCENTAGES STATE EM- 
PLOYEES CALIFORNIA REPORTING 
SPECIFIED DEFECTS ARRANGED 
ORDER 


PERCENTAGE 
DEFECTS OF TOTAL CUMULATIVE 
HANDICAPPED PERCENTAGE 
Orthopedic.......... 52.8 52.8 
Hard 20.9 73.7 
Partially 16.6 90.3 
Arrested tuberculous. 98.0 
100.0 
Data calculated investigator from material art- 
ment of Education, State of California, op. cét., Bulletin No. 8, 


1935, Table II. 
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The following are quotations from the re- 
ports received: 


“Experience with handicapped [is] limited 
but sufficient prove that their intelligence and 
willingness work offset the disadvantages 
their physical Service Commis- 
sion Miami, Florida. 


“Presumably are 
Civil Service Commission the City and 
County San Francisco, California. 


“We have many persons the service who 
are physically handicapped, particularly those 
crippled condition with arrested tubercu- 
losis. general observation will that their 
capacity workers [office and clerical] posi- 
tions has been Service 
Commission Los Angeles County, California. 


“It believed that where they [the handi- 
capped] have been employed their services have 
been usually satisfactory. The person with 
physical handicap, bearing mind the limita- 
tion his employment field, often desirous 
showing that can perform satisfactory 
Service Commission the 
United States. 


“In each case special adjustments working 
conditions and duties performed seem 
necessary. takes patience and understand- 
ing work out such 
Department, State Connecticut. 


“We have generally found that these persons 
[the handicapped] are not well adjusted per- 
sonality make-up. They too frequently interpret 
general departmental regulations, they apply 
them [the terms ‘personal 
Service Commission 
Milwaukee County, Wisconsin, 


These indicate the reactions various civil 
service commissions the employment 
handicapped. The general picture favorable. 
Only two indicated that there was some dif- 
ficulty with this special group. The study 
the handicapped state employment 
fornia concludes follows: 


has been indicated that the handicapped 
employees are retaining their positions and are 
receiving wages and salaries comparable those 
received other state employees. They are em- 
ployed all services and wide variety 
positions. There nothing indicate that their 


services are unsatisfactory that they are 
any way differentiated from other state em- 
ployees. These facts are proof the feasibility 
and practicability employing handicapped 
persons state 


There valid basis the present time 
for refusing employ handicapped state 
service. The fact that they are successfully 
employed evidence that they can render 
satisfactory service. This fact should en- 
courage ever increasing extension civil 
service opportunity the handicapped 
other commissions which follow the example 
California. 


Pension Schemes and the Handicapped 


The growth pension schemes for old 


for illness, and for permanent disability, not 
only civil service but also private em- 
ployment, bringing the front new 
problem, problem which going have 
more vital significance the employment 
handicapped workers such pension pro- 
grams increase scope and number. The 
capped, they have morbidity mortality 
rate higher than that expected the basis 
normal individuals, will constitute un- 
toward drain the financial reserves the 
pension funds. The handicapped may 
prone become ill more frequently and more 
seriously; they may liable become totally 
disabled more easily; their life span may 
shorter. 

One civil service commission which did not 
fill out the questionnaire recognized this pos- 
sibility excusing itself: 


provisions predicated original capacity for 
the performance duties indicating rather 
extensive expectancy Service 
Commission the City Norfolk, Virginia. 


The United States Civil Service Commission 
has recently added the following its an- 


Department Education, State California, op. 
Bulletin No. 1935, 13. 
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CIVIL SERVICE AND 


nouncements positions under “Physical 
Ability”: 


constitute undue retirement hazard will dis- 
qualify for appointment.” 


The problem not theoretical. apparently 
constitutes practical obstacle the way 
handicapped persons who civil service 
positions. 

The data available the mortality the 
handicapped indicate that the handicapped 
have death rate higher than expected (upon 
the basis physically normal 
This fact cannot refuted, especially since 
the rates are based studies for insurance 
companies. The individuals were highly 
selected regards their general health apart 
from their defects, their economic 
(practically all insurance companies require 
that handicapped self-supporting), and 
their general consistent 
ture was given; the death rates various 
groups handicapped were practically all 
higher than expected upon the basis the 
American Mortality Tables. 

There danger, therefore, that the handi- 
capped may die before contributing 
ciently the pension fund, and thus cause 
special drain when their beneficiaries draw 
the pensions. 

There are available studies the mor- 
bidity blind, deaf, crippled, other handi- 
capped groups, but some valid assumptions 
can made. Medically there are two kinds 
resistances, specific for given diseases and 
general constitutional. may that the 
general resistance (in addition specific 
resistance) the handicapped may lower 
than normal. For example, deafness and the 
common cold have mutual meeting ground 
the diseases the middle ear and Eusta- 
chian tube. The tuberculous have low gen- 


the available rates, discussion the nature 
the data and original sources see Lavos, George, “In- 
dustrial Group Life Insurance and the Physically Handi- 
capped,” Outlook for the Blind, 34: 1940: 135-38. 


THE HANDICAPPED 


eral resistance, which one the reasons for 
their breaking down. There are many general 
systemic diseases which cause eye defects. 
cardiac impairment may caused low 
general resistance. There are available 
studies this problem, and before un- 
equivocal statement can made, such studies 
will necessary. The above assumptions, 
though, have some validity and indicate 
possibility that the morbidity rate handi- 
capped persons higher than that normal 
individuals. 

the pension program includes illness pro- 
visions, the handicapped participants may 
withdraw more than their contributions war- 
rant, and reserves may unduly depleted. 

The handicapped may prone become 
permanently disabled for employment 
greater degree than expected. For example, 
person with arrested tuberculosis likely 
break down again easily. His recovery may 
not complete enough ever permit him 
again work full day. Under many pen- 
sion programs such individual would 
entitled pension for life. 

These threats the employment the 
handicapped, assuming that the handicapped 
have higher than normal morbidity rate 
and recalling the higher than normal mor- 
tality rate, may overcome five ways. 
First, the handicapped may permitted 
waive their rights pension. Precedent has 
been established, for waivers have been used 
meet other similar problems the employ- 
ment handicapped.® The injustice this 
procedure may overcome having the 
government pay from its general funds, ob- 
tained taxes, fines, and charges for services, 
the special costs which may incident the 
coverage handicapped workers the pen- 
sion program. This proposal would 
harmony with the precedent established 
the creation second injury funds 


the nature, scope and function waivers see 
Lavos, George, Compensation Rights,” Outlook 
for the Blind, 32: 1938: 128-32. 
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workmen’s Another method 
would require that the pension granted 
based solely the amount paid into the 
fund, that contributions made for 
minimum number years before any pen- 
sion can drawn. Another method would 
the “rating up” handicapped persons 
done, many instances, individual in- 
surance, that the defective would con- 
tribute more than normally order over- 
come their special drain. The fifth answer 
the problems, however, exceedingly simple 
and involves adjustment for coverage 
the handicapped even their morbidity and 
mortality rates are higher than normal. lies 
recognition the fact that the small num- 
ber handicapped workers will out- 
weighed the overwhelmingly larger num- 
ber non-handicapped, and that demands 
the reserves will not excessive. The 
United States Civil Service Commission has 
stated, relative the higher-than-expected 
death rates the handicapped: 


“Therefore, the death rates the group 
above normal, the group too small for 
its condition reflected the scheme this 
(pension) 


The death rates not affect the program 
any appreciable extent because the number 
handicapped too small, and this fact 
applies all pension schemes. the number 
handicapped small and the total number 
civil service employees large, there 
problem. 

The threat that pension provisions may 
constitute the employment handicapped 
under civil service can overcome either 
changes the law keeping the number 
handicapped very small proportion 
the total covered the pension. 


the nature and purpose these funds see 
Lavos, George, “Legal Provisions for Second Injuries 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Laws,” Outlook for 
the Blind, 34: 1940: 155-63. 

Personal communication with the Civil Service 
Commission, May 1939. 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Civil service regulations have not proved 
insurmountable barrier the way 
the handicapped. There evidence that 
handicapped are employed civil service 
positions and are rendering satisfactory serv- 
ice. There are conditions existent which make 
difficult for all handicapped workers 
have equal opportunity under public employ- 
ment; but these conditions can remedied 
simple changes the administration, and, 
some cases, the law, civil 
This investigation has amply proved that 
the physically handicapped can work under 
civil service rules and that their efficiency 
great that any other worker. essen- 
tial that public personnel administrators accept 
the simple idea that the basic consideration 
the defect relation job requirements, and 
not the simple prohibition all handicapped 
workers regardless the duties the par- 
ticular job. 

The recommended steps will not create 
special opportunities for the handicapped, but 
they will create equal opportunity. Conces- 
sions which more than equalize oppor- 
tunity will not, the long run, the 
advantage the handicapped. The specially 
allotted positions described the preceding 
pages are not advisable; they may regarded 
instances favoritism. Their justification 
the present time that they serve dem- 
onstrate the fact that handicapped persons 
can work civil service positions without 
undermining its efficiency. The future should 
see need for the continuation these 
demonstrations. The most 
dure would permit the handicapped 
take examinations, lessen arbitrary physical 
requirements, and place eligible handi- 
capped workers jobs suited their abili- 
ties. this were done, there would 
need for specially allotted positions. 

recommended that the following pro- 
posals considered outlining campaign 
open civil service the handicapped: 
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That job analyses positions under civil 
service should make provision for the feasi- 
bility employing handicapped the jobs; 

That every effort made equalize 
the testing handicapped persons that the 
interference extraneous factors the 
minimum; 

That physical requirements, like experi- 
ence and mental requirements, should 
based job analysis the end that they 
may selective rather than eliminative, and 
hence arbitrary; 

That medical examinations the defects 
should carried appropriate specialists 
who know the possibilities and the limitations 
the defects; 


THE HANDICAPPED 
That the placement handicapped 


workers, where doubt exists the individ- 
ual’s suitability for the job, specialists the 
vocational adjustment the handicapped 
should consulted that the decision may 
keeping with the limitations and poten- 
tialities the individual; 

That, the handicapped should prove 
unprovided-for drain pension funds, 
pension schemes should made flexible 
enough admit one the modifications 
proposed, preferably the proposal that the 
state pay out its general funds the differ- 
ence between the amount contributed the 
handicapped worker and the total cost the 
pensions. 


EARNINGS EMPLOYED BLIND RECIPIENTS 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


The New York State Social 
Welfare has issued the following instructions 
those responsible for the administration 
aid the needy blind, aid dependent chil- 
dren, old age assistance, and general (home) 


Amendments the Social Security Act, effec- 
tive July 1941, require that agencies admin- 
istering AB, ADC and OAA ‘shall, deter- 
mining need, take into consideration any other 
income and resources’ applicants. For com- 
plete conformity with this provision, neces- 
sary revise the statement principles and 
policy set down Informational Bulletin 
SS-2, dated April 15, 1939, which hereby 
superseded the following: 

Budgeting for the handicapped requires con- 
sideration the special needs resulting from 
such handicap. The usual expenses incident 
handicap are provided, indicated sections 
40, 41, and the Public Assistance 
Manual. For the employed blind, normal ex- 
penses incident employment should also 
allowed according section the Manual. 
addition, unpredictable needs arise out the 
employment blind persons which increase the 
determining with exactness the 


amount their budgetary requirements. This 
factor, well the desirability encouraging 
gainfully employed blind persons continue 
their work and develop feeling indepen- 
dence and responsibility for self-support, makes 
important that the budgets employed blind 
persons provide for their special needs the 
fullest extent possible. 

additional allowance should therefore 
provided for the special unpredictable needs 
employed blind persons, referred above, and 
liberal interpretation these needs recom- 
mended. Such allowance shall classified 
the Social Data and Budget Record Card, Form 
PA-15, Expenses Employed 
Blind.’ should computed the basis 
approximately per cent the earnings the 
employed blind individual, maximum 
per week. 

The earnings should recorded in- 
come, determining the budget deficit, con- 
formity with established practice.” 

“The [above] provisions apply the 
budgeting earnings all employed blind 
recipients any form public assistance. The 
principles and policy set forth [above] should 
therefore applied when computing budgets 
employed blind recipients public assistance 
all categories and Home Relief.” 
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EYE CONDITIONS AMONG PUPILS SCHOOLS FOR 


THE BLIND THE UNITED STATES, 


1939-40 


Report for the Committee Statistics the Blind 


EDITH KERBY 


THE CoMMITTEE STATISTICS THE BLIND 
presents herewith its seventh annual sum- 
mary and analysis data causes blind- 
ness obtained from records ophthalmologi- 
cal examinations pupils schools for the 
blind. 

Before proceeding with discussion the 
facts presented the various tables, seems 
desirable review for our readers the pur- 
poses the study. the first place, will 
recalled that the primary functions the 
Committee Statistics the Blind, for- 
mulated the time its appointment 
1930 the sponsoring agencies (the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind and the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention Blind- 
ness), are “to develop standard methods for 
recording and summarizing information 
adaptable statistical treatment and act 
central agency for the collection, analysis, 
and distribution these data.” Although not 
specifically stated, the ultimate objective 
the Committee was, course, present 
facts which could serve basis for action. 

The record form for reporting the findings 
eye examinations and the classification 
causes blindness used this series an- 
nual studies were developed the Commit- 
tee for the specific purpose bringing about 
much needed its devel- 


the guidance those wishing make studies 
causes blindness, detailed instructions are presented 
the Manual the Use the Standard Classification 
Causes Blindness, prepared and the 
Committee Statistics the Blind 


opment the classification causes the 
Committee has benefited the advice in- 
terested ophthalmologists throughout the 
country. Moreover, through continued co- 


operation many physicians and leaders 


welfare services for the blind and pre- 
vention blindness, the Committee has been 
able obtain increasing numbers medical 
records for study each year. The growing de- 
mand for the statistical summaries data 
causes blindness compiled the Commit- 
tee gives indication the need for such 
There evidence also that the infor- 
mation being used bring about ap- 
propriate action official and voluntary 
agencies. However, the analysis will show, 
there still much done. hoped 
therefore that all who read the report will 
note especially the recommendations. 

This report, which for the school year 
1939-40, covers residential schools located 
states and day-school classes cities 
the United States. Since the residential school 
one state sometimes serves the needs 
surrounding states (e.g. Perkins Institution 
and Massachusetts School for the Blind, 
which serves five the New England 
states), the study actually includes cases from 
states and the District Columbia. 
estimated that approximately three-fourths 


evidence the usefulness the classifica- 
tion the fact that has been officially adopted the 
Social Security Board for use studies causes 
blindness among recipients (chiefly adults) aid the 
blind, soon published. 
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EYE CONDITIONS AMONG PUPILS SCHOOLS 


not include sight-saving class pupils. 


SCHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR THE BLIND INCLUDED THE STUDY, 1939-40 
NUMBER PUPILS 
NAME SCHOOL TOTAL 

Florida School for the Deaf and the 
Florida School for the Colored Deaf and the Blind................. 
Idaho State School for the Deaf and 
Louisiana State School for Negro 
Maryland School for the Blind, Colored Department............... 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the 263 131 132 
Grand Rapids Public Schools, Braille 
Minnesota Braille and Sight-saving 
Piney Woods School, Department for the Colored Blind (Mississippi) 
Montana School for the Deaf.and 
New Jersey Public Schools, Braille 
New Mexico School for the Blind................ 
New York Institute for the Education the Blind................ 232 137 
Lavelle School for the Blind (New 
North Carolina State School for the Blind and the Deaf, White De- 

North Carolina State School for the Blind and the Deaf, Colored De- 

Cleveland Public Schools, Braille 
Youngstown Public Schools, Braille 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction the 237 131 106 
Western Pennsylvania School for the 159 
South Carolina School for the Deaf and the 
South Carolina School for the Deaf and the Blind, Colored Depart- 

Tennessee School for the Blind, Colored Department............... 
Virginia School for the Deaf and the 
West Virginia Schools for Deaf and 125 
West Virginia Schools for Colored Deaf and 
Milwaukee Public Schools, Braille 
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the entire group receiving special education 
blind persons the elementary and sec- 
ondary grades are included the 
With sample group this size would 
seem that are now position com- 
pute the average rate blindness for the 
school age group. attempt has been made 
this, but the figures must remain tenta- 
tive until such time the Bureau the 
Census has published complete analysis 
the 1940 population age, sex, and race for 
each state. Moreover, since records are 
available for blind children school age 
who are not attending school, the rates must 
recognized minimum figures. The esti- 
mates have computed show rate 17.8 
blind per 100,000 the population school 
age. The rate for whites the same age 
group 17.3 and for non-whites 22.3; 20.1 
for males and for females. first glance 
these figures would seem indicate that the 
problem blindness among children neg- 


ligible. But it? Certainly not, 


ognized that most this blindness pre- 
ventable, that hundreds cases are 
added annually (nearly 800 new blind pupils 
enter schools classes for the blind each 
year). Moreover, blindness existing from 
birth early life means many more years 
blindness per person. For example, the aver- 


following schools have been included the 
tabulations for one more years but have 
since dropped out: Alabama School for Negro Blind; 
Arkansas State School for the Colored Blind; School 
for the Blind; Mississippi School for the Blind; Virginia 
State School for Colored Deaf and Blind Children; Chi- 
cago Public Schools, Braille Classes. 


The following have never been included: Arizona 
State School for the Deaf and the Blind; California 
School for the Blind; Georgia Academy for the Blind; 
Georgia School for the Colored Blind; Kentucky School 
for the Blind and School for the Colored Blind; Nebraska 
School for the Blind; St. Joseph’s School for the Blind, 
J.; North Dakota State School for the Blind; Okla- 
homa State Institute for the Deaf, Blind and Orphans; 
Royer-Greaves School for the Blind, Pa.; St. Mary’s Insti- 
tute for the Blind, Pa.; Texas Deaf, Dumb and Blind 
Institute for Colored Youths; Washington State School 
for the Blind; Braille classes the public schools Long 
Beach (Calif.), Los Angeles, Atlanta, New Orleans, Battle 
Creek, Jackson (Mich.), Minneapolis, St. Cloud (Minn.), 
Buffalo, New York City, and Cincinnati. 


age life expectancy these children from 
fifty sixty years, while for those becoming 
blind sixty years age, less than fifteen 
years. 

The sex distribution and the age distribu- 
tion the group studied will found 
Tables and IV, respectively; the distribu- 
tion age onset blindness shown 
Table will noted from the latter 
table, nearly one-half (46.4 per cent) the 
cases occurred before birth 
all the remainder before the age twenty 
years, therefore one should not expect use 
these data causes blindness repre- 
sentative blindness. 

There is, course, universal definition 
blindness, but the one most generally ac- 
cepted ophthalmologists assumes that cen- 
tral visual acuity 20/200 less, visual 
acuity more than 20/200 the field 
vision limited 20° less its widest 
diameter, constitutes sufficient visual handi- 
cap warrant classification person 
blind for educational vocational purposes. 
Presumably this the definition used de- 
termining the eligibility individual chil- 
dren for education schools for the blind. 
However, strict adherence this rule not 
practiced all such schools. its report 
the first study this series 1933-34,* the 
Committee called attention the fact that 
8.9 per cent the pupils had visual acuity be- 
tween 20/200 and 20/70, which generally 
accepted the requirement for sight-saving, 
not braille methods, and that 3.7 per cent 
the total had better than 20/70 vision and 
should returned regular classrooms. 
regret have report that 1939-40 (see 
Table the figures still show that 6.6 per 
cent the pupils have vision sufficient 
warrant education sight-saving methods 
and 3.8 per cent should probably released 

the “Causes Blindness Children, their Rela- 
tion Preventive Ophthalmology”, Conrad Berens, 
Edith Kerby, B.A., and Evelyn McKay, 


published the Journal the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, December 14, 1935, Pp. 1949-1954. 
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regular schools. Comparison the figures 
for the two school years indicates that little, 
any, progress has been made solution 
this serious problem. The number sight- 
saving classes has increased during this 
period, but there are not yet enough them. 
Nineteen states have none, and few states 
make any provision for the sight-saving in- 
struction children living sparsely popu- 
lated areas where there are not enough 
visually handicapped warrant establishing 
class. The responsibility the schools for 
the blind does not include provision for sight- 
saving instruction, but few have done 
temporary expedient. should noted, 
however, that these children are not included 
the present study. The children about 
whom the Committee concerned are those 
who are misfits school for the blind but 
have been accepted the schools. The data 
presented Table III show the particular 
institutions which should give attention 
this problem. seems only fair mention 
that some cases the children have been sent 
back regular schools the recommenda- 
tion the examining ophthalmologist, but 
this appears the exception rather than 
the rule, and even for these children, would 
seem advisable and more economical have 
the eye examinations made the time 
application the school for admission. 
Causes blindness are presented Table 
this table the data are cross-classified, 
thus giving opportunity note (1) the 
types affections the eye, (2) the etiolog- 
ical factors blindness, and (3) the relation 
these two factors each other. will 
noted also that percentages, well actual 
figures, are given for the totals. Space does 
not permit detailed discussion all the 
facts brought out this table. However, the 
significance the more important items 


tabulations the data for individual schools 
have been prepared and are available for use the 
schools and appropriate voluntary and 


mentioned, particularly for the benefit 
those who may wish use them basis 
for planning programs for prevention 
blindness. 

The data which are most pertinent those 
interested prevention will, 
course, found the classification 
etiology. mere glance the items listed, 
especially the main group headings, suf- 
ficient indicate the variety professional 
groups who have part play the preven- 
tion program. Briefly, those chiefly concerned 
are: for the control communicable diseases, 
the health authorities; for the prevention 
traumatic injuries, the safety workers; for the 
control hereditary factors, the geneticists; 
for prevention eye disaster from general 
diseases, the family physician and the appro- 
priate specialists; for prevention deficiency 
diseases, the nutritionists. 

About one-fourth (23.8 per cent) blind- 
ness children seen due the 
“infectious diseases.” find that ophthalmia 
neonatorum even now the most important 
(10.6 per cent the total). Here clear evi- 
dence that are not doing all that should 
doing, since the control procedures are 
well known. Syphilis next the list (4.7 
per cent). The latter figure believed the 
true facts, many cases may concealed 
items such “prenatal origin, cause not speci- 
fied” because the examiner either did not 
could not establish the true etiology. this 
connection encouraging note that thirty 
states require premarital examinations for 
syphilis and that twenty-six states require pre- 
natal examinations. Most states also have ex- 
tensive venereal disease programs. All this 
will undoubtedly have favorable effect 
the incidence blindness the future. Men- 
ingitis (1.9 per cent) the only other item 
importance, although should mentioned 
also that trachoma much more prevalent 
some states than the figure (0.6 per cent) 
would indicate. 
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Traumatic injury accounts for 8.0 per cent 
the blindness among children, with “play 
sport” (particularly those involving sharp 
pointed objects, blows falls, firearms, 
and other explosives including fireworks) be- 
ing most prominent (4.7 per cent). State anti- 
fireworks’ laws are effective reducing acci- 
dents from this cause, but have far been 
passed only sixteen states. Birth injuries 
and traffic accidents are also worthy note 
physicians and safety workers. Attention 
called also the high percentage traumatic 
cases involving sympathetic ophthalmitis (41 
per cent the total accident cases), which 
suggests the necessity educating parents 
seek prompt and expert care cases eye 
injury. 

Poisonings are not important cause 
this age group. This probably due the 
fact that vegetable pigments and paints with- 
out lead are general use for children’s toys 
and furniture. 

Neoplasms, particularly brain tumors, are 
important. They constitute 2.8 per cent the 
total. 

General diseases, including nutritional de- 
ficiencies, caused 1.2 per cent the blindness, 
although quite possible that nutritional 
deficiencies may have contributed somewhat 
the outcome many cases which are at- 
tributed other causes. 

The largest group cases (51.4 per cent) 
are prenatal origin. 1.1 per cent the 
cases hereditary origin was established, and 
12.0 per cent more was presumed from 
the fact that siblings are affected structural 
anomalies generally known hereditary 
character. Geneticists may well feel that 
the Committee would have been justified 
including the presumed cases similar 
anomalies now classified “prenatal origin, 
cause not specified,” even information 
available concerning other relatives. How- 
ever, believe that this practice unwise 
for two reasons. the first place, this 
study the classification based upon the in- 
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formation available concerning each 
ual case. Examiners are requested adhere 
strictly this sound principle and are not 
encouraged assign etiologies automatically 
the assumption that all cases given 
eye condition are necessarily due the most 
common cause. the second place, the Com- 
mittee feels that sound practice admit 
frankly that there are gaps our informa- 
tion the present time order that the 
“unknown” and the “not specified” items may 
used stimulate further research these 
areas. previous reports the Committee 
the schools for the blind have been requested 
put more emphasis assembling informa- 
tion each case, including hereditary well 
other possible causal factors, for considera- 
tion the ophthalmologist the time 
his examination. 

Examination the statistical data causes 
blindness the school-age group site 
and type affection brings out the fact that 
the largest group (31.7 per cent) are the con- 
ditions affecting the eyeball general. 

The most important items this group are 
the structural anomalies, which, have 
already noted, are prenatal origin. 

Optic nerve and associated affections form 
the second largest group (17.0 per cent). 
Cases prenatal origin are most numerous 
this group; those due communicable 
diseases (chiefly syphilis and meningitis) rank 
next, and trauma likewise 
cause. 

Affections the crystalline lens, chiefly 
cataract, account for approximately one-sixth 
(16.3 per cent) the cases. These are largely 
prenatal origin. Although statistics this 
subject have not been assembled for this 
port, the Committee wishes repeat 
servation made previous reports. that 
the case records for this group indicate that 
examining ophthalmologists have 
mended surgery many instances, but from 
the fact that these children have been 
tinued the school rolls, infer that the 
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CAUSES BLINDNESS ETIOLOGY AND 
SITE AND TYPE AFFECTION 


ALL CAUSES 
SITE (TOPOGRAPHY) 
AND TYPE AFFECTION 
Myopia (including myopic astigmatism) 


Other refractive specified 


Hypertension (glaucoma) 


ALL CAUSES—BY ETIOLOGY 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


11.0 Diphtheria 

12.0 Gonorrhea (excluding 
13.0 Measles 

14.0 Meningitis 

15.1 Ophthalmia neonatorum—gonorrheal........ 
15.2 Ophthalmia neonatorum—other types 

15.9 Ophthalmia neonatorum—not specified 

16.0 Scarlet fever 

17.1 Septicemia—acute 

17.2 Septicemia—chronic 

17.9 Septicemia—not specified 

19.1 Syphilis—prenatal 

19.2 Syphilis—acquired after birth 

19.9 Syphilis—not specified 

20.0 Trachoma 


22.0 Typhoid fever 


27.0 infectious diseases 


Other infectious diseases, specified 


29.0 Infectious diseases, not specified 
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15.9 Ophthalmia neonatorum—not specified........ 


17.1 


17.2 
19.1 
19.2 Syphilis—acquired after birth................ 
19.9 Syphilis—not 
22.0 Typhoid 


28.0 Other infectious diseases, 
29.0 Infectious diseases, not 


TRAUMA (including chemical burns)............ 


Non-occupational activities 


34.0 Household 
and 


38.0 Other non-occupational activities, specified... 
40.0 Occupational 


49.0 Activities, not 


51.0 Non-occupational 
52.0 Occupational 


59.0 Activities, not 


NEOPLASMS (all types) 


GENERAL DISEASES (not elsewhere 


71.0 Anemia and other blood 
73.0 Nephritis and other kidney diseases........... 


39.0 Non-occupational activities, not 1.4 


49.0 Activities, not (a) 

NEOPLASMS (all types) (69.0)..... 130 2.8 

GENERAL DISEASES (not elsewhere classified). 1.2 
75.0 Diseases the central nervous system........ 0.7 
78.0 Other general diseases, specified.............. 0.2 
79.0 General diseases, not 0.1 


PRENATAL ORIGIN (not elsewhere 2388 51.4 1011 


89.0 Prenatal origin, cause not 38.3 787 10] 23: 
ETIOLOGY UNDETERMINED NOT SPECI- 


(a) Less than one-tenth one per cent. 
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treatments have not been car- 
out. The same true, course, other 
groups. Schools which have cor- 
facilities and are not position 
them are again urged seek the co- 
appropriate child health and 
welfare agencies solving this problem. 

Diseases the cornea (with 12.0 per cent) 
and diseases the choroid and retina (with 
per cent) are approximately equal im- 
portance. The cases ophthalmia neona- 
and syphilis loom large the former 
group, while the prenatal factor especially 
important the latter group. strongly 
that considerable portion the 
actually due syphilis are concealed 
this “prenatal” group. this connection ex- 
amining ophthalmologists are urged see 
that children are referred for such supple- 
mentary tests and examinations are neces- 
sary establish the etiology doubtful cases. 
Physicians and school superintendents could 
undoubtedly secure the co-operation social 
workers and public health nurses com- 
munity agencies arranging for such serv- 


(a) Less than one-tenth per cent. 


EYE CONDITIONS AMONG PUPILS SCHOOLS 


ices. The professional training these 
workers also makes them especially useful 
educating the parents concerning the need for 
medical care, not only for the particular child, 
but also perhaps for other members the 
family (e.g. syphilis). 

The only other group eye diseases which 
should discussed are those affecting the 
iris and ciliary body. These will seen 
due, first, trauma and, second, com- 
municable diseases. course, some may 
due combination the two, but the 
emphasis this study would thrown 
trauma, the fact the accident estab- 
lished, since this cause primary. 

Once again the Committee wishes thank 
school administrators and examining ophthal- 
mologists for their fine co-operation supply- 
ing the case material for this series studies. 
this time urge that, they are not 
already doing so, they begin study the facts 
presented the reports compiled, and that 
they and other readers, resolve co-operate 
the development the services which the 
report indicates are necessary. 


TABLE DISTRIBUTION AMOUNT VISION REMAINING 


PER CENT 
NO. TOTAL 
VISION GROUP PUPILS PUPILS 
Group (Light perception [and/or projection] 767 16.5 
Group (Motion perception and form perception but not including 
Group (5/200 but not including 594 12.8 
Group (10/200 but not including 457 9.8 
Better than 20/200, with peripheral limitation indicated: 
Group field limitation, amount not 0.1 
Group (Better than 20/200 and including 20/70 with peripheral 
Group (Better than 20/70 with peripheral limitation indicated)........ 176 3.8 
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TABLE IV. AGE DISTRIBUTION 


AGE LAST BIRTHDAY (a) 


(a) December 31, 1939. 


TABLE AGE ONSET BLINDNESS 


AGE GROUP 


During birth but not including 817 

Age onset blindness not 


PER CENT 
TOTAL 
PUPILS 


PER CENT 
TOTAL 
PUPILS 


100.0 
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For Instructors Blind Children 


THE READING BRAILLE MUSIC 


HOLLAND, Ph.D. and CARL FEHR 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS BRAILLE Music 


Reading and Playing. Braille music consists 
complex system embossed symbols 
similar literary braille. blind person 
reads music the same manner reads 
printed selections: moves his fingers along 
the line and interprets the successive signs. 
For example: “Measure I—right hand— 
piano—open bracket slur—fourth octave—E 
quarter—third finger—crescendo—E quarter 
—sharp quarter—bar—F half 
slur closed—bar.” Since 
the blind person has read the signs with 
his fingers impossible for him read 
selection and play the same time, espe- 
cially playing selection requires the use 
both hands. necessary, therefore, for 
the blind musician memorize the charac- 
ters and signs selection before rendering 
iton 

Methods Learning Musical Selections. 
There are two general methods employed 
blind persons learning play particular 
selections the piano. One may desig- 
nated the reading-and-playing method and 
the other the memorizing-and-playing 
method. 

The reading-and-playing method involves 
reading the signs with one hand and playing 
the instrument with the other the 


same time. The signs played with the right 
hand are read with the left and those played 
with the left hand are read with the right. 
Usually the music pupil learns read and 
play only one measure time, after which 
practices with both hands until each 
measure, and finally the entire selection, can 
rendered. 

The memorizing-and-playing method 
learning play selection consists mainly 
memorizing the signs first and then playing 
what has been learned the instrument. 
This method usually involves the memoriz- 
ing successive parts each measure sep- 
arately, then playing them, and finally put- 
ting all the parts together the proper se- 
quences and combinations. Those who em- 
ploy this method usually read the musical 
signs the same manner that they read lit- 
erary braille, employing one both hands 
according their normal method read- 
ing. 

examination the methods learn- 
ing play musical selections employed 
sixty-six music pupils the Texas School 
for the Blind revealed that twenty-three use 
the method reading-and-playing, forty- 
two use the method memorizing-and- 
playing, and one uses combination both 
methods. The study also revealed that the 
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reading-and-playing method employed 
mainly pupils who have developed skill 
reading with both hands. About eighty 
per cent the pupils who read considerably 
better with one hand than with the other, 
with only one hand, were found employ 
the method memorizing-and-playing. 
Thus appeared from our sample that the 
choice method learning musical selec- 
tions depends large extent upon the 
ability the pupil use one both hands 
reading. That say, pupils who can 
read efficiently with both hands, with 
either hand separately, are most likely 
choose the method reading-and-playing; 
and pupils who read only with one hand, 
who read very poorly with either hand sepa- 
rately, are most likely choose the memo- 
rizing-and-playing method. 

Relation Reading Prose Reading Mu- 
sic. The foregoing discovery led the writer 
investigate the relation the ability read 
literary braille the ability read braille 
music. The procedure employed the in- 
vestigation was designed secure measures 
the speed reading simple prose selec- 
tions and the speed reading simple musi- 
cal selection. Sixty-six subjects were asked 
read orally three simple selections from the 
Gates Silent Reading Tests, and read 
simple melody composed music teacher 
include all the main characters the 
braille system. Each subject was asked 
read the first prose selection his normal 
manner, the second selection with his left 
hand, and the third with his right hand. 
was also instructed read each selection 
rapidly possible, while the experimenter 
observed and recorded the time required 
complete each selection. Then the subject 
was asked read musical selection orally 
and rapidly possible, and use one 
both hands preferred. read, the 
subject called all the signs and characters 
the manner described above, and the experi- 
menter checked the errors and recorded the 


time required complete the selection. Since 
the selection read was simple melody, very 
few the subjects made errors reading it. 

The data secured means the fore- 
going procedure were treated statistically 
follows: First, the subjects were divided into 
three groups, according their speed nor- 
mal reading the prose selection. The 
groups were selected finding Q,, 
median, and the normal reading scores. 
Subjects making scores above were 
designated good readers; those making 
scores between and average readers, 
and those making scores below 
poor readers. Then the median score was 
found for each group for normal reading, 


reading with the left hand, reading with the 


right hand, and reading the selection 
music. 

The measures calculated for each group 
are presented Table 


TABLE AVERAGE SPEED READING 
PROSE AND MUSIC GOOD, AVERAGE, 
AND POOR BLIND READERS 


TYPES PROSE PROSE 

NOR- LEFT RIGHT READING 
READERS MALLY HAND HAND MUSIC 
Good..... 31sec. 52sec. 44sec 194 sec. 


study the data will reveal striking 
tendency for the fast readers prose 
fast readers music and for average and 
slow readers prose average and slow 
readers music. This correspondence ap- 
parent both normal reading and read- 
ing with the left and right hands separately. 
Thus appears that ability read prose 
closely related the ability read music; 
that the two functions are sufficiently simi- 
lar for ability one correspond with abil- 
ity the other. 

The differences between the rates read- 
ing normally and with the left and right 
hands separately are interesting. may 
observed Table for example, that read- 
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ing with either hand separately consider- 
ably slower than reading normally. This 
due the fact that most the readers use 
both hands normal reading. Consequently, 
when they are requested read with either 
hand alone, they suffer considerable reduc- 
tion speed. This fact seems imply the 
reason why the majority subjects chose 
learn musical selections means the 
memorizing-and-playing-method. 

Another indication the close correspond- 
ence the abilities being studied found 
the coefficient correlation. This was found 
statistically correlating the time records 
all the subjects made reading prose with 
the time records made reading music. The 
obtained was .64, which indicates 
that pupils who read prose selections rapidly 
also tend read musical selections rapidly 
and that pupils who read prose selections 
slowly tend read musical selections slowly 
also. 


The investigation being reported included 
the collection additional data which throw 
light other factors that seem affect the 
speed reading braille music. These data in- 
clude the age the subjects, the number 
years they had studied music, and their gen- 
eral musical ability indicated their 
grades music. 

The relation age and the number 
years that pupils had studied music the 
reading braille may indicated the 
method correlation. Coefficients were 
found the correlation the ages the 
subjects and the number months they had 
studied music with their reading records. 
The coefficients are presented below. 


Ages and Music Reading .60 
Months Music Instruction and 
Music Reading Scores........... 
The first coefficient indicates that older pupils 
music more rapidly than younger; and 
the second indicates that the pupils who had 


studied music the longest are the fastest 
readers. appears, therefore, that the factors 
age and amount instruction music 
are closely related the reading braille 
music. 

determine whether general ability 
music, represented the music teachers’ 
grades, related ability read music, the 
grades the subjects were secured and re- 
lated their speed reading the method 
averaging. This was done averaging 
the speed reading two groups sub- 
jects: those making and and those mak- 
ing and music. The medians are pre- 


sented Table II. 


TABLE II. SHOWING AVERAGE SPEED 
READING SUBJECTS MAKING HIGH 
AND LOW GRADES MUSIC 


SUBJECTS AVERAGE SPEED 
Making High Grades............ 277 seconds 
Making Low Grades............ 


The data indicate that students receiving 
high grades music were considerably 
faster readers than those receiving low grades. 
When asked what basis they assigned 
grades pupils, the teachers replied that 
they stressed correctness performance 
the instrument, quickness mastery as- 
signed selections, application, and the like. 
None the teachers had given any objective 
tests determine their pupils’ speed read- 
ing. Thus appears that the ability read 
braille music fundamental part the 
blind person’s total musical ability. 


AND Music 


effort was made also determine the 
extent which the sixty-six music pupils 
the Texas School for the Blind are trained 
read literary braille and music particular 
methods. This was done asking each 
the pupils such questions the following: 
“Were you taught read with one (both) 
hands? Has your reading music teacher, 
anyone else, ever told you read cer- 


D- 


tain way? you ever practice reading with 
each hand separately make easier 
for you so? Does your music teacher 
ever give you any special directions for mem- 
orizing your music selections?” 

was surprising find that each the 
questions received negative answer 
about per cent the pupils. the state- 
ments these pupils can relied upon, they 
indicate that neither the teachers reading 
nor the music teachers these pupils ever 
tried condition them read certain 
way. They seem have left the pupils 
discover their own methods for interpreting 
printed symbols and work out their own 
methods reading and learning selec- 
tions. fact, nearly all the pupils re- 
ported that they followed the methods that 
were easiest for them. 

While possible that pupils should not 
trained read and learn certain 
ways, previous studies have indicated that 
certain methods reading are superior 
others. has been shown, for example, that 
pupils who read with both hands are usually 
the fastest readers, especially when both 
hands are employed interpreting the ma- 
terial. Pupils who this are able read 
part each line with the left finger and 
continue the line with the right, while the 
left moved back start the next line. 
Many pupils who use both hands when they 
read, however, actually read with only one. 
this case, the dominant hand used in- 
terpreting the material and the other used 
follow lead the reading finger 
help stay the proper line. Other pupils 
read only with one hand, using the other 
only hold the paper find the proper 
line. 

Since pupils who read with both hands are 
usually superior readers, seems the 
writer that teachers reading should give 
special attention the development this 
type reading. Each child should also 
trained, seems, interpret letters and 
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words with each hand separately and 
utilize the resulting ability reading with 
both hands. Such training would not only 
tend develop superior method read- 
ing, but would also tend transfer the 
reading braille music, especially when 
there need for reading with one hand 
and playing with the other. any rate, re- 
gardless how blind pupils are trained 
read literary braille, well for them 
have considerable reading skill before they 
commence interpret and read braille mu- 
sic. Otherwise, they tend confuse the signs 
used music with the letters the alpha- 
bet, and they lack training that funda- 
mental reading braille music. 

survey the practices the teaching 
instrumental music schools for the blind 
made the writer and Allen 1938, 
reveals number interesting facts related 
the reading braille music. the first 
place, nearly all teachers combine the teach- 
ing braille music with performance 
instrument. This was the practice reported, 
least, twenty-four the twenty-seven 
schools investigated. two schools, how- 
ever, the fundamentals, such the names 
and lengths the notes, and their symbols 
are taught before the pupils are given in- 
strument. Teachers one school, for exam- 
ple, reported that “music has the 
head before can come out the fingers.” 
might added, moreover, that the only 
way that pupils are permitted get music 
“in their heads” through the reading 
the braille signs and characters. None the 
teachers reporting their practices permit 
pupils learn selections “by ear.” Conse- 
quently, about third the schools begin 
the teaching music training the pupils 
read braille. After the pupils have learned 
interpret the fundamental signs, they are 
introduced the instrument and taught how 
produce the tones represented the signs. 
Before they begin the study braille music, 
however, the pupils are expected have 
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reading knowledge literary braille. Most 
teachers, the other hand, begin instruction 
music acquainting their pupils with the 
structure and character the instrument. 
Piano teachers, for instance, begin with the 
keyboard, teaching the number keys, the 
position and arrangement the black and 
white keys, the syllable names the keys, 
etc. The pupils are given drill counting 
the keys, finding black and white notes, dis- 
criminating high and low pitches, and the 


like. After this type instruction given, 
the pupils are introduced braille music and 
taught how read and play simple melodies 
until they can play them from memory. Then 
the pupils are taught more complex perform- 
ances and read and play increasingly com- 
plex selections. necessity advanced pupils 
are taught individually, being assigned 
tasks learning play particular selections 
and being given opportunities for relatively 
long periods learning and practice. 


REVIEW RESEARCH 


The June, 1941 issue the Review Edu- 
cational Research, published the American 
Educational Research Association, devoted 
“Education Exceptional Children and 
Minority Groups.” This the first time 
the history this magazine that complete 
issue has been given this topic. Chapter 
deals with literature the blind “covering 
approximately the past three years, with the 
addition certain significant contributions 
earlier date. The literature reviewed 
Miss Christine Ingram, Ph.D., Assistant 
Director, Department Child Study and 
Special Education, Rochester, Y., and 
treated under the following subtitles: The 


Preschool Child; Mental and Educational 
Tests; Personality. Adjustments; Adaptations 
Curriculums, Methods and Teaching Aids; 
Training and Salaries Teachers; Voca- 
tional Training the Blind; Summary. The 
bibliography lists selection forty-five 
titles, nineteen which were published 
our Teachers Forum, two the Outlook for 
the Blind, and five separate publications 
the American Foundation for the Blind. 
Single copies this which par- 
ticular interest our readers, sell for $1.00 
and orders should placed with the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, W., Washington, 


CONVENTIONS 


The thirty-sixth biennial convention the 
American Association Instructors the 
Blind will held Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind from June 
25. 

The twentieth annual convention the 
International Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren held the Hotel Schroeder, 


Milwaukee, February 19, and 21. Mr. Josef 
Cauffman chairman the sectional 
meeting the blind, with Mr. Long 
co-chairman. 

The American Association School Ad- 
ministrators will meet for its seventy-second 
annual convention San Francisco, February 
26. 
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DR. ALLEN SAYS: 


Mr. Mrs. once kept cottage 
retreat Sea Isle City, When, July, 
1921, arrived there for week-end visit, 
Liborio, dear fellow, kissed both 
cheeks. course had long talks. The 
following from notebook—my vade 
mecum then always. 

said: “It now thirty years since the 
explosion which took sight and right 
arm. has been long hard period, and 
getting pretty old; but should never con- 
tented not help blind people—and others. 
They say resourceful. so, boy- 
hood experience Italy, guarding flocks 
sheep and goats day and night for weeks and 
months together, being all alone with them 
and our dog the hills responsible; 
had equal every emergency. So, too, 
over here have had overcome obstacles— 
solve many problem for myself and for 
others; until now when new one arises its 
solution flashes upon like that—[snapping 
his 

“There’s Angelo, not blind but young 
man from home town. reaching Phil- 
adelphia looked up. first discour- 
aged his seeking aid through me; but being 
sorry for him got him job;—got one for 
his brother too. Everybody seems think 
can find him work. 

“As you know, the Italian immigrant was 
somewhat despised here America. People 
called Dagoes. Well, I’ve told many fel- 
low Italian what should help change 
this: Angelo, that must attend night 
school and mend his speech. has done so, 
but will never speak English without ac- 
cent;—doesn’t try hard enough. Few Italians 


speak English well do. They fancy 
was born here, and few know how indefatig- 
ably labored perfect pronunciation. 
You probably wondered why used de- 
claim bedroom school. The boys 
called roaring. Yes; well, this practice 
kept during visit back home. The neigh- 
bors said: ‘He preaching.’ But Ameri- 


can citizen away long visit, didn’t pro- 


pose lose English for want practice. 
Similarly when traveling trains over here 
used repeat pieces myself; also com- 
mit new ones, always choosing examples 
the best language expression. 

“At school read great deal, you know. 
Books have opened new world 
and couldn’t get enough it. Even va- 
cations read and studied constantly, hoping 
that way show gratitude the 
friends who had helped and inspired me; 
also repay the institution for all had 
been me. personal service others 
have labored carry on; and, possible, 
shall leave money help continue work. 

“You say that the strength lost arm 
went into left one. think too. I’m 
pretty determined, course; yet oftentimes 
feel discouraged that even boys who 
have gone the university have looked 
place them. What discourages 
most, that many capable ones don’t stay 
placed. often declare not get one 
these lazy fellows another job; but do;— 
can’t help it. The satisfaction which chiefly 
comforts and sustains that our Ex- 
change for the Blind has been able accom- 
plish much with little money. This has 
seldom been done elsewhere.” 
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THE CASE FOR PROGRESSIVISM EDUCATION’ 


WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK, 


Tue this article the editor’s. The 
writer himself questions whether labels 
applied living and growing outlook may 
not more harm than good. Still, for cer- 
tain purposes, name desirable. what 
follows the writer tries state his own posi- 
tion way seem fair and true that 
growing number who approve the same gen- 
eral outlook. 

(1) The center and nub what here 
advocated that start with the child 
growing and developing person, and help 
him live and grow best; live now child, 
live richly, live well; and thus living, in- 
crease his effective participation surround- 
ing social life grow steadily into 
ever more adequate member the social 
whole. 

Among the signs that this desirable living 
and consequent growth are being achieved, 
two seem especially significant. One child 
happiness—for best work interested work, 
and zestfully interested and reasonably 
successful happy. The other, less ob- 
vious, but highly desirable that what 
done now shall itself continually sprout 
more life, deeper insights bringing new 
suggestions with new desires pursue them. 

(2) The second main point has with 
learning and how this best goes 
most surely come back helpfully into life. 
For the test learning whether 
builds mind and character enhance life. 

Two types learning must here op- 


article has been reprinted from the November 
issue The Journal the National Education Associa- 
tion with the kind permission the author and the 
editor the magazine. 


posed, differing much degree 
amount difference kind. one the 
learner faces situation his own, such that 
himself feels inwardly called upon face 
it; his own interests are inherently stake. 
And his response thereto also his own; 
comes out his own mind and heart, out 
his own very self. may, sure, have 
had help from teacher book, but the re- 
sponse when comes his. 

With the other kind learning, the situa- 
tion set the school examination 
recitation demands. This accordingly seems 
the typical learner more less arti- 
ficial and arbitrary; does not arise out 
his own felt needs. Except for the school 
demands there would situation him. 
His response this hardly felt situation 
itself hardly felt, coming mainly out words 
and ideas furnished the textbook or, with 
older students, the professor’s lectures. 

This second, the formal school kind 
learning, all know. Most were 
brought it. Except for those more 
capable abstract ideas, the learning thus 
got tends wordy and shallow. does 
little for mind heart, and possibly even 
less for character, for hardly gets into life. 

The first kind has great possibilities. 
may call life’s kind. furnishes the foun- 
dation for the type school herein advo- 
cated. Since what learned the pupil’s 
own response situation felt his 
own, once both heart-felt and mind- 
learned because lived. And the more 
one’s heart what does, the more im- 
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portant (short too painful solicitude) 
him, the more impelling will the situa- 
tion faces; and the stronger accordingly 
will his response and consequence the 
stronger the learning. Such learning comes 
from deeper down the soul and carries 
with wider range connection both 
its backward and its forward look. 

take the verb “to live” full 
enough sense, may then say that, defi- 
nition, learning has taken place when any 
part phase experience, once has been 
lived, stays with one affect pertinently 
his further experience. And assert that 
learn what live and the degree that 
live it. 

further word about the school use 
this life-kind learning may help. Suppose 
class studying Whittier’s “Barefoot Boy.” 
teacher cannot hand over appreciation 
John, nor tell him, nor can compel him 
get it. must his own mind and heart 
see something the poem that calls out 
him approval and appreciation. must 
first respond that way before can learn 
appreciation. Learning here is, fact, the 
felt appreciation staying with John 
get into his mind and character and thence 
come out appropriately into his subsequent 
life. 

the same way with any genuinely 
moral response attitude. cannot compel it. 
John must first feel that way his own 
heart and accept his way responding. 
Such acceptance John’s part fixes what 
thus learned his character there stay 
till the right occasion shall bring forth 
learned. 

the same with ideas. These can 
learned only they are first lived. cannot 
simply give John idea, matter how 
skilful with words. may read and 
may talk, but has respond his 
own mind with the appropriate idea his 
own personal insight. has see him- 


self; something has click inside him; the 
idea has come from within, with certain 
degree personal creative insight, his 
response the problematic situation. Other- 
wise hasn’t even tho may fool him- 
self and using the appropriate words, 
teacher may help John see better than 
otherwise would, and his fellow pupils 
and may help him make his own mind 
and heart more surely the good, but 
learns only and exactly his own response 
himself accepts this his way be- 
having. 

may sum all this the following 
words: learn responses, only re- 
sponses, and all responses, each ac- 


cept act on. learn each response the 


degree that feel count important, 
and also the degree that interrelates it- 
self with what already know. All that 
thus learn build once into character. 

The foregoing discussion makes plain once 
more how the presence interest purpose 
constitutes favorable condition for learning. 
Interest and felt purpose mean that the 
learner faces situation which con- 
cerned. The purpose aim guides his 
thought and effort. Because his interest 
and concern gets more wholeheartedly 
into action; puts forth more effort; what 
learns has accordingly more importance 
him and probably more meaningful con- 
nections. From both counts 
learned. 

(3) Each learner should grow 
worthy member the social whole. Thus 
grow means enter more fully and re- 
sponsibly into the society which one 
member and doing acquire ever 
more adequately the culture terms 
which the group lives. 

The school exists primarily foster both 
these aspects growing up. The older type 
school, holding itself relatively secluded 
within its own four walls, shut its pupils off 
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rounding life and instead had them learn 
words about life and about the actual culture. 
The newer school aims explicitly have its 
pupils engage actively life, especially so- 
cially useful work within the community, 
thus learning manage life participation 
life, and acquiring the culture life’s 
varied settings where alone the culture 
actually work. 

(4) The world which live chang- 
ing rapid rate that past-founded 
knowledge longer suffices. Intelligent 
thinking and not mere habit 
forth rule. Youth must learn better think 
for themselves. They must understand the 
why our institutions, our system 
legal rights, moral right and wrong—be- 
cause only then can they use these essential 
things adequately change 
gently. The newer school thus adds its 
learning living the further fact per- 
vasive change and undertakes upbuild its 
pupils the kind thoughtful character 
and citizenship necessary for adequate living 
such changing social world. The older 
school cared little either for living for 
change. Stressing book study and formal in- 
formation and minimizing presentday prob- 
lems, failed build the mind character 
needed modern life. 

(5) The curriculum, where pupil and 
teacher meet, necessity the vital focus 
all educational theory. 

The older curriculum was made ad- 
vance and given the teacher who turn 
assigned lessons the pupils. was 
bookish content divided into separate sub- 
jects, result remote from life. The pupils 
their turn “learned” the lessons thus as- 
signed and gave them back the teacher 
recitation examination, the test being (in 
the main) whether what was given back was 
the same what had been given out. Even 
the few who “succeeded” this basis tended 
get best pedantic learning. The many 
suffered, being denied the favorable oppor- 


tunity for living and learning sketched above. 
The lowest third suffered worst; such cur- 
riculum clearly did not fit them, becomes 
now more obvious with each advance 
school leaving age. 

The newer curriculum here advocated 
first all actual living—all the living the 
child for which the school accepts responsi- 
bility. saw earlier, the child learns 
what actually lives and this builds 
once into character. The quality this liv- 
ing becomes then supreme importance. 
The school, saw, exists precisely fos- 
ter good living the children, the kind 
living fit built into character. The 
teacher’s work help develop and steer 
this desirable living. This kind curricu- 
lum, being real child living, cannot made 
advance and handed down either teach- 
ers pupils. Living the external com- 
mand another ceases that much 
living for the person himself and fails 
meet desirable learning conditions. 

The curriculum here sought is, then, built 
jointly pupils and teacher, the teacher re- 
maining charge, but the pupils doing 
much they can. For these learn their 
thinking and their decisions. The teacher 
helps each stage steer the process 
get rich living and, the long run, 
all-round living possible. The richness 
living sought includes specifically much 
meaning the children can, with help from 
teacher and books, put into their living, 
meanings distinctions made, knowledge 
used, considerations for others sensed, re- 
sponsibilities accepted. The all-roundedness 
refers all sides and aspects life, imme- 
diately practical, social-moral, vocational, es- 
thetic, intellectual. base curriculum 
scheme set subjects for most children 
feed them husks; the plan here advo- 
cated devised bring. life our youth 
and bring more abundantly. 

(6) Are losing anything this new 
type school 


fo 
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(a) the children learn? Yes. Read the 
scientific studies (Wrightstone’s, for exam- 
ple, and Aikin’s report the Thirty 
Schools) and see that the evidence over- 
whelming. The “tool subjects” are learned 
least well, while the others depending 
initiative and creative thinking are learned 
better. Honesty much better built. 

(b) Does the new plan mean pupils will 
not use books? Exactly no; they now 
show far more actual use books. Text- 
books such will decrease perhaps noth- 
ing, but the use other books will appre- 
ciably increase, experience already well 
shows. 

(c) Will children “spoiled” such 
regime? Exactly no. For character building, 
this kind school far surpasses the old sit- 
quietly-at-your-desk type school. Modern 
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psychology well agreed that one cannot 
learn what one does not practice live. The 
school here advocated offers abundant oppor- 
tunity associate living terms with 
others and consider them persons. The 
schoolroom the older school, the degree 
that succeeded with its rules, allowed 
communication other association except 
thru the teacher. Accordingly, except for 
kind negative morality, gave next 
chance practice regard for others. The dis- 
cipline the school here advocated posi- 
tive and inclusive, consciously provided 
the school, steered the teacher, and lived 
the pupils. Prejudiced journalists have 
caricatured the liberty license; intelligent 


observation any reasonably wellrun school 


shows exactly the contrary. This discipline 
emphatically the constructive kind. 
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EDUCATIONAL MODELS SCHOOLS 
FOR THE BLIND 


BERTHOLD LOWENFELD, PhD. 


THE occasion the World Conference 
Work for the Blind, held New York 
City 1931, outstanding educators the 
blind practically all nations visited Amer- 
ican residential schools for the blind. They 
were full admiration for the work done 
our schools; they praised the buildings and 
equipment, the methods and the spirit; but 
the paucity absence one important edu- 
cational feature—collections object-teaching 
material for instruction touch—was noted. 
Such collections were considered indispensable 
the teaching blind children abroad and, 
Dr. Allen, then Director Perkins Insti- 
tution, pointed out after visit the Euro- 
pean continent, schools there have large rooms 
set aside for all kinds models which are 
used the teachers the instruction their 
children. 

The principle concreteness, reality, 
postulating that all subjects must taught 
concretely possible has long been recog- 
nized the education the blind. Investiga- 
tions show that blind persons are frequently 
forced use imaginative substitutive ideas 
because they are restricted both access 
and possibilities firsthand experience with 
objects. Therefore, one the main tasks 
educators the blind provide many 
opportunities for experience and much 
concrete subject matter possible during the 
educational period. Collections 
teaching material are important instruments 
this endeavor and may used when ob- 
servation real life situations impossible 
deepen renew observations. 


Besides this specific approach the problem 
object-teaching the education the 
blind, there the more general one which 
has its origin the theories “progressive 
teaching.” Progressive teaching character- 
ized “learning doing” “learning 
experience” and implies active participation 
the pupil the acquisition knowledge. 
contrast the mechanical conception 
learning based the theories “association 
psychology” which the teacher and the 
book represented the main sources informa- 
tion. The “new education” requires not the 
passive taking knowledge, but the active 
acquisition it; stresses the importance 
the project method which given situation 
experienced whole, unit, and sup- 
ported the theories Gestalt psychology 
where learning insight regarded the 
essential factor. The school Gestalt psy- 
chology refuses accept perception 
psychological phenomena into their ele- 
ments. The perception itself can 
understood totality, unified whole, 
“Gestalt.” more than the sum its 
parts and determined the totality the 
stimulating conditions. “Gestalt psychology 
attempts get back naive perception, 
immediate experience ‘undebauched learn- 
ing’; and insists that finds there not as- 
semblages elements, but unified wholes; 
not masses sensations, but trees, clouds, and 
Woodworth, his presentation the 
theories Gestalt psychology states that: 


Heidbreder, Edna. Seven Psychologies. New York: 
Appleton-Century Co., Inc. 1933. 331. 
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“The stress Gestalt psychology the 
perceptual factor learning. Learning means 
doing something new. The newness cannot 
understood examining the motor per- 
formance alone, for the newness consists 
reorganization the situation, bridge 
the gap between the situation and the 
goal. The gap bridged seeing the situa- 
tion pattern including and leading 
the and “When individual under- 
takes task, embarks upon performance 
—even simply task assigned him 
subject laboratory experiment—tensions 
are generated him which are not relieved 
till the task completed. These tensions 
organic needs, though only temporary.”* 
These new concepts learning have exerted 
strong influence our teaching methods. 
applying the principles “learning 
doing,” teachers the blind come realize 
that the blind child lacks fundamental ele- 
ments which are absolutely essential for this 
type teaching: concepts based actual ex- 
perience with objects. Although the impor- 
tance the principle concreteness the 
education the blind has been recognized, 
instruction schools for the blind was 
large degree verbal, leaving almost entirely 
the child himself acquire whatever 
could the field actual experience. 
Within the last few years some our schools 
have started prepare and collect educational 
models intended give their blind children 
these concrete experiences. Models farms, 
mills, ships, airplanes, and buildings various 
types have been manufactured WPA proj- 
ects, and teachers have acclaimed this new 
opportunity: “The school models are not 
fad but efficient and workable means 
bringing the blind child into actual contact 
with those things about which they attempt 


Woodworth, Robert Contemporary Schools 
Psychology. New York: Ronald Press Company. 1931. 
121. 


113. 


learn. They play important part the 
education the youngest well the 
oldest child. They strengthen his spirit in- 
quiry and create social relationships which 
reach beyond the doors the classroom and 
provide greater opportunity live and learn 
The importance models for 
blind children could compared with that 
pictures photographs for seeing children. 
This comparison, however, does not fully ex- 
press the value models because they are 
frequently the only means which blind 
children are enabled acquire true, cor- 
rect false, conceptions objects. Various 
schools (among them, Perkins Institution for 
the Blind, Watertown, Mass.; Michigan 


School for the Blind, Lansing; Western 


sylvania School for the Blind, Pittsburgh) 
have manufactured teaching models and their 
experience the construction well 
the use these models will prove great 
value future work along these lines. The 
most extensive collection teaching models 
has been built the Ohio State School for 
the Blind Columbus. The models are ac- 
curately scaled and complete every detail. 
They were constructed the school 
WPA project with the co-operation the 
staff the school, particularly Mr. Hill, 
Supervisor Elementary Instruction. Mr. 
school, writes illustrated book reporting 
this project: “Educational models have 
opened wider fields learning for our 
pupils and have brought into their horizons 
conception many objects that before had 
only vague and fantastic meanings. Consider 
for moment how futile would at- 
tempt give blind child accurate con- 
ception the United States Capitol, Lin- 
coln’s birthplace, skyscraper unless 
were presented the form 


*Hill, “Another Beam Light Through the 
Darkness.” The Teachers Forum, March, 1939. 
Models for the Blind, compiled Workers the 
Writers’ Program, Work Projects Administration, spon- 
sored the Ohio State School for the Blind. 1941. 
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The importance teaching models now 
generally recognized, indicated the fact 
that six papers this subject were presented 
the last convention the American As- 
sociation Instructors the Blind, and 
many educators have expressed desire that 
collections such models should made 
available not only pupils schools that were 
fortunate enough secure WPA assistance 
but pupils all the residential schools 
the country. Prompted this interest and 
the desire promote special methods and 
progressive education residential schools, 
the American Foundation for the Blind co- 
operating with the Ohio State School for the 
Blind project make selected collection 
the “Ohio Teaching Models” available 
without cost the residential schools through- 
out the country. This proposition when sub- 
mitted the superintendents the schools 


met unanimous enthusiastic approval and 
steps were taken secure the necessary co- 
operation all parties involved. The follow- 
ing ten models were selected for immediate 
production: Independence Hall, Mount Ver- 
non, Frontier Town, Blockhouse, Lincoln 
Log Cabin, Skyscraper, Canal Lock and Boat, 
Ocean Liner, China Clipper, and Farm. 

The first models are now being produced 
the WPA project the Ohio State School 
for the Blind, and about fifty sets each 
model will manufactured meet the needs 
the schools. the construction these 
models many factors had taken into con- 
sideration; among them, particularly, size, 
scale, surface qualities, possibility dissec- 
tion. Teachers’ manuals will provided for 
each model, telling its story and giving de- 
tailed information various aspects its 
classroom use. 
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PERSONAL GUIDANCE PROGRAM THE 


MONTANA SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


SHARON CROMEENES 


ever-increasing need for sys- 
tematic program personal guidance 
schools for the blind. train our blind chil- 
dren academic and vocational subjects, but 
often fail guide them into fields where- 
they may usefully apply the knowledge 
they have acquired. Proper guidance will also 
enable them out into the seeing world 
with practical knowledge how solve 
their own problems and how get along 
with people. Fortunately, most schools for the 
blind have recognized the importance 
socializing program, carried out under the 
direction committee counselor, and 
integrated with the regular school schedule 
through the co-operation the teachers. 

During the past school year the department 
for the blind the Montana School for the 
Deaf and Blind instituted the Social Guidance 
Class, providing the students with daily 30- 
minute assembly period under the supervision 
guidance teacher. The course was or- 
ganized with five objectives mind: first, 
discuss the students’ personal and vocational 
problems groups, well individually, 
with the guidance teacher; second, gain 
more thorough understanding social re- 
quirements; third, chart the interests 
each individual, and integrate natural apti- 
tudes with the study program; fourth, 
assist the students planning for their after- 
school years; and fifth, find ways give 
the students definite assistance carrying 
out their plans after leaving school. 

The course study for the class arranged 
under three headings: personal guidance, so- 


cial usage, and vocational guidance. Inasmuch 
the beginning new school year always 
brings light new student problems and the 
question adjustments, the guidance teacher 
attempted, through personal conferences with 
the pupils and group class discussions, help 


them the solution their immediate prob- 


lems; and also assist them understand the 
importance making adjustments their 
school program which would permit them 
derive the greatest benefits from their studies. 

First all, careful analysis the study 
habits each student was made, and then 
analysis the study conditions under which 
the individuals would work during the school 
year. From these two analyses list sugges- 
tions was prepared, which proved very 
helpful when was found that few the 
students really knew how study. The 
second consideration concerned the use 
leisure time. Each student kept record his 
leisure time during period one week, 
after which the records were brought class 
and discussed. Suggestions were offered 
how spend leisure time better advan- 
tage and how choose worth-while activities. 
The class compiled list forty-six hobbies 
which blind people can participate. Here, 
the purpose the course was carefully con- 
sidered; that is, the students were urged 
contribute ideas and discuss their potentialities 
under the leadership the teacher, while the 
teacher avoided making decisions for them. 

The second part the course was devoted 
the study social usage. Students were 
asked consider manners and conventions 
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that have with everyday life, and then 
concentrate upon those needed make indi- 
vidual adjustments society. The theory 
“learning doing” was followed, and upon 
the completion the study one subject 
opportunity was offered put the knowledge 
use. For example, after course table 
manners the pupils planned, prepared and 
served complete meal without assistance. 
order demonstrate general social practices, 
each student entered contest—planning 
party minute detail. The three students 
having the best plans then gave party for 
all the older blind pupils. 

The last semester was given over the 
study vocational guidance. survey was 
made our world work, with emphasis 
upon the constant changes that are taking 
place and the important things that not 
change, such planning, organization, eth- 
ical principles and the basic needs man. 
Then the relationship between the blind 
worker and the world work whole was 
studied. After review general employ- 
ment conditions the subject was narrowed 
down consideration vocations which 
are suitable for those without sight. voca- 
tional inventory test was given each student, 
which listed two three preferences. 
turn, the guidance director discussed the 
vocational possibilities each student with 
the faculty members under whose supervision 
would work during the year. After review- 
ing all information received from these two 
sources, was decided make thorough 
study fourteen vocations that offered possi- 
bilities and were general interest the 
class. Individual interests other vocations 
were handled private consultation. 

Each vocation was analyzed from this point 
view: does the vocation suit the student 
and does the student suit the vocation? 
study was made the nature the work, 
necessary technical training personal 
qualifications, wages, possibilities for advance- 
ment, advantages and disadvantages the 


job relation other jobs within the same 
vocational field. The student then had op- 
portunity compare this information with 
his own technical and personal qualifications, 
and also chance discard certain miscon- 
ceptions and develop more favorable attitudes. 
His sense assurance was stimulated 
thorough training where and how look 
for work, how make application, follow- 
ups, preparation for interviews, how carry 
out interview, and most important all— 
how hold job after has been secured. 

One problem connected with the presenta- 
tion such guidance course has not been 
adequately solved—that is, the matter mak- 
ing educational and vocational decisions. 
Some the students formulate their after- 
school plans very early age, and some, 
with assistance, are guided toward ac- 
ceptable decision. Others, however, seem 
lack the ability take this step toward the 
maturity adult life, and therefore derive 
only minor benefits from the training course. 
group discussions they are apt stim- 
ulated the enthusiasm and ambition 
their school companions, but they need addi- 
tional personal help from their teachers 
they are adjust themselves the prospect 
leaving the security their school life and 
assuming mature responsibilities. 

kind because the results are very intangible 
and will remain for several years, until such 
time becomes apparent that the gradu- 
ates are making adequate after-school adjust- 
ments. felt, however, that the students 
have acquired broader understanding 
social custom well keener sense its 
importance; have learned how solve prob- 
lems organized and systematic manner; 
have learned how analyze themselves and 
get along with other people; and have 
come realize more fully the importance 
planning their future. This the sort 
training that will tremendous help 
blind boys and girls. 
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ARITHMETIC OUR LOWER GRADES 


DOROTHY McCUTCHAN 


BUILDING satisfactory arithmetic program 
any school, the proper grade placement 
certain topics must determined the ob- 
jectives the total arithmetic setup. Re- 
gardless whether not numbers are 
taught systematically incidentally, the 
fundamental purpose for their being taught 
all, seems me, should meet the 
demands social usage. The concept 
social usage implied here enlarged in- 
clude the arithmetical concepts needed for 
intelligent reading and for understanding 
the processes quantitative thinking. 

From the time student first enters kinder- 
garten, recognize that greatly in- 
terested numbers and that displays 
variety number abilities. early pre- 
school age conscious that possesses 
one nose, one mouth, two eyes, two hands, 
two feet, five fingers each those two 
hands and five toes each those two 
feet. Repeatedly, may hear him proudly 
acclaim fellow playmate that has four 
baby kittens home, that Santa Claus 
brought him tin soldiers for Christ- 
mas. Numbers are almost much part 
his daily living eating and sleeping. the 
kindergarten classroom may hear him 
counting himself endeavors string 
beads various sizes and shapes 
diligently hammers away seemingly un- 
wieldy wooden pegs. sings about the 
“Ten Little Indians,” and “One, Two, Buckle 
Shoe”; hears stories about “The Three 
Bears,” and the “Five Chinese Brothers”; and 
plays games which given three 
chances guess the correct answer. 


the time our student ready for the 
above, can count ten, beyond, and 
has begun build few the sim- 
pler number concepts. Throughout the en- 
tire first grade his number training con- 
tinues largely incidental. Besides the 


increased use numbers his stories, his. 


songs and his games, given variety 
concrete experiences facilitate his gaining 
basic understanding number concepts. 
attempt made compel him memo- 
rize abstract combination facts. means 
gratifying his natural curiosity, be- 
comes familiar with ruler and yardstick 
(on which thumb tacks are inserted indi- 
cate the inches). encouraged meas- 
ure his desk, the window sill, the bookcases, 
sense distance related numbers. 
learns discriminate between pint and 
quart actually pouring the contents from 
one bottle another. Through number 
similar activities, the first grader, the end 
the year, has learned, without any partic- 
ular systematic training, several the sim- 
pler addition combinations and few the 
subtraction combinations. has been taught 
write his braille slate the numbers 
one hundred and has difficulty identi- 
fying his page numbers. 

With perhaps little more detailed plan- 
ning and bit more exertion the part 
the teacher, just possible afford 
visually handicapped children numerous op- 
portunities for concrete experiences with 
numbers the child with normal vision. 
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Obviously, the need even greater, since the 
visually handicapped child does not have 
wide realm for making actual contacts with 
objects children with normal eyesight. 

the second grade the teaching num- 
ber concepts begins assume more sys- 
tematic aspect, with the addition and sub- 
traction combinations serving the main 
focal points emphasis. The teacher recog- 
nizes immediately that the student finds the 
“doubles” relatively easy. (Two plus two are 
four, and three plus three are six.) She notes 
also that add large number small 
number (three plus nine), considerably 
more difficult than add small number 
large number (nine plus three). Undoubt- 
edly, the fact that much more contact pro- 
vided with smaller numbers than with larger 
numbers, accounts part for the differences 
found. effort made provide abun- 
dance concrete experiences with the larger 
possible the relative degree difficulty. Vari- 
ous number games serve excellent means 
simplifying otherwise difficult number con- 
cepts. Written assignments are introduced 
the second grade and become definite part 
the regular number program. 

believe that certain amount drill 
necessary, but that understanding 
number concept precedes drill, the extent 
drill work can greatly reduced. Drills 
should presented intervals decreasing 
frequency. Buswell, Professor Edu- 
cational Psychology the University Chi- 
cago, says that “recent experimental evidence 
indicates general, the school has placed too 
much reliance repetition means 
learning.” some instances large amount 
drill has been necessary order fix cer- 
tain processes and operations, because topic 
has been presented before the student 
sufficiently matured comprehend fully the 
meaning. Understanding must come first. 

The combinations are reviewed thoroughly 
the third grade. Practically the entire 


arithmetic time during the first semester 
the third grade devoted addition and 
subtraction, with the problems gradually in- 
creasing difficulty. Simple multiplication 
and division facts are introduced during the 
second semester, but frequent reviews ad- 
dition and subtraction are provided also. 

Generally speaking, the method adding 
down used regular addition problems, 
though incoming student has been 
taught add from the bottom before 
transferring here, not urged change 
his method. According recent surveys, 
there very little difference the actual re- 
sults. Adding down only slightly preferable. 

The decomposition method used sub- 
traction, since seems prove more satis- 
factory than the additive Australian 
method. find also that the rationalizing 
process subtractive-borrowing superior 
the equal-addition method. generally 
conceded, believe, that whatever method 
produces the best results should the 
method employed. 

Not too much emphasis placed speed. 
understanding gained first, reasonable 
amount speed should develop later. Ac- 
curacy should, and does, take precedence 
over speed. 

great need for the adjustment bright 
and dull students arithmetic. Dull chil- 
dren need considerably more explanation 
and many more concrete illustrations. They 
require more repetition drill work, order 
fix certain process their minds. Bright 
children object very much drill material. 
Too much explanation and too much drill 
make the arithmetic class regular “haven 
boredom” for them. far possible, we, 
who teach arithmetic this school, attempt 
provide for the necessary adjustment ac- 
cording the student’s number ability. Such 
plan, believe, is, the long run, the 
only fair way give the individual student 
what he, himself, best able grasp. 
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HAVE HEARD teachers primary grades say, 
“No, don’t teach social studies social 
science.” The fact is, however, that they do, 
every day their teaching lives, and they 
can’t get away from it. may not have been 
listed under that specific name but, never- 
theless, included their reading, their 
language, any self-activity which, with 
little conscious effort, they are meet- 
ing and even trying solve the current 
problems life. 

Science may roughly divided into nat- 
ural and social: that is, into the group 
sciences concerned with objects and the phe- 
nomena the physical world, and the group 
concerned with human affairs—or the ideas, 
opinions, beliefs, activities, interests, pur- 
poses, organizations, and associations hu- 
man beings. Natural science problems are 
handled quite easily the lower grades and 
shall consider only the social sciences 
they are concerned with effective social mem- 
bership. Instruction the social sciences be- 
gins the earliest years school; not with 
the life and institutions people remote 
time, space, and cultural development, but 
with the simple social relationships the 
family and neighborhood and the modes 
providing food, clothing, shelter, medical 
care, education, recreation, cultural opportu- 
nities, and security person. starts with 
firsthand study actual situations; for in- 
stance, the schoolroom—the class family 
and its relation the whole school family. 
that connection, there endless opportu- 
nity teach the value actual firsthand 
experiences; then develop these experi- 


SOCIAL SCIENCE THE PRIMARY GRADES 


HELEN PORT 


ences into words—the guidance the teacher 
helping this phase—and chances again and 
again repeat and add these early ex- 
periences which are really the pupils’ first 
study the community. Then there their 
opportunity contribute. They may wish 
only protect certain flower bed from be- 
ing trampled upon save the teeter-totter 
from destruction, but least they have the 
experiences seeing, discussing the matter, 
and caring for something. Then they may 
also begin take part adult activity, 
and their appreciation home, school and 
community naturally increases. They learn 
that we, adults, well they, children, 
must share community interests; such, for 
instance, safety drives. take part 
untold value child. Certain definite geo- 
graphic concepts develop the thinking 
young children their study commu- 
nity. The farm unit suggests ways which 
the farmer’s work related his environ- 
ment. excursion the post office, even 
grocery store, leads discussions ways 
which things are taken from place 
place, and the problem transportation 
quite naturally developed, and 
dependence people brought light. Then, 
later, Indian and pioneer life local regions 
emphasize the basic importance man’s 
progress. The observance national holidays 
calls attention contributions which indi- 
viduals have made the nation’s progress. 
Very often the social science program for 
the first three years school given 
grade designation. Application the prin- 
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THE TEACHERS FORUM 


ciple that instruction the social sciences 
should conditioned the experience and 
power level the child suggests progres- 
sive and progressively recurring theme—the 
same theme developed from the simple the 
more complex. For instance, consider the 
farm unit previously mentioned. The little 
people our kindergarten room take very 
vital interest this project according their 
grade level. They learn new words; for in- 
stance, silo and silage, ensilage. They even 
like their lettuce better because the cow’s 
silage her lettuce, speak. There 
end the spontaneous discussion and addi- 
tions members the group. pupils ad- 
vance the following grades, ways and 
means improve and much more complex 
understanding the whole result. 

Now, consider another aspect social 
studies. Never before has the school recog- 
nized keenly its responsibility preparing 
children for citizenship democracy. is, 
indeed, the age the child-centered school 
the broadest sense the term. That is, the 
physical, mental, and spiritual growth the 
individual child given attention. 

must learn how good son, de- 
sirable neighbor, worthy citizen, and later 
wise parent. must healthier, happier, 
wiser and nobler because has gone 
school. This requires the building so- 
cial character and supersedes all academic 
achievements. Enter our kindergarten some 
day and compare with the schools long 
ago. Jerry might watering the plants; Ida 
Mae might cleaning the playhouse. Bob- 
bie might looking pictures books 
from the table. Dickie might building 
track, and suddenly Bobbie might decide 
send big “semi” down its incline. didn’t 
down might hear, “Darn that old 
thing,” and top Dickie might 
“He spoiled track.” Those who are being 
helped make clay animals are left while 
guidance goes immediately straighten out 
this undemocratic situation. Finally, with the 


whole group together the affair settled, 
sharing attitude resumed and the hum and 
noise the room again pleasant and busy. 
They have learned that “we must live 
gether pleasantly live separately—and who 
wants live alone desert isle?” 

Finally the free period over. Children 
clean and put away materials carefully. 
They have had their opportunity co-op- 
erate, share, develop initiative, acquire habits 
neatness. They have had lesson social 
studies, but was called “free play” 
“work” the program. Again they might 
discuss the proper time bed, the best 
foods eat, the care the teeth, table man- 
ners, cleaning the walks, ways helping 
others. They have had another lesson so- 
cial studies, but called “conversation” 
period. the grades following, you may 
sure the pupils are having plenty reading, 
spelling, and arithmetic—much more than 
years ago; but they are spelling words that 
they use wish add their vocabulary 
making out problem arithmetic rela- 
tive costs our own school and thereby 
also learning lesson appreciative values 
well arithmetical. They are having 
social lesson reality. 

are glad that the study social science 
leading away from dictatorship 
ward democratic government. Previously, the 
teacher did the thinking, directing, control- 
ling and governing her entire flock. How, 
then, could children gain practice inde- 
pendent thinking, self-control, self-govern- 
ment? Children will never learn live to- 
gether pleasantly sitting straight rows 
with their hands folded looking the backs 
those front. Their little bodies may 
obedient, but their little minds are wandering 
devious ways, some not altogether desir- 
able. Today our classroom discussions range, 
even kindergarten, from “presidential 
elections” “how much must one earn 
support family?” Every one has right 
express himself freely; much often comes 
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light clarified. The teacher stands some- 
what aside these discussions, always 
ready give help and encouragement, but 
offers little unless appealed the class. 
The discussions indulged the pupils are 
far more valuable than formal recitations. 

the old-type school there was oppor- 
tunity correct false impressions, since chil- 
dren were not allowed express themselves. 
have actually observed school this kind. 
course the room not orderly 
quiet now, but neither democracy 
regimented dictatorship. There are some 
people who dominate and others who are 
willing dominated, and highly de- 
sirable democracy have neither type. 

preparing young people for effective 
citizenship democracy, the course so- 
cial sciences can much. The training and 
consistent endeavor emphasize community 
responsibility fundamental part the 
program cannot begin too early. 

easy enough insist that students 
learn something about American history and 
study the fundamentals democratic theory 
exemplified national, state, and city 
governments. also not difficult stir 
young people’s imagination with inspired 
statements political faith such the Pre- 
amble the Constitution the United 
States Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, for 
youth proverbially idealistic. There 
one reared our American schools today 
who does not thrill some these simple, 
moving phrases, and yet our social problem 
how bridge the gap between the ideal and 
its practical application. Unless students have 
developed somewhere along the road through 
school lively sense community service 
and community responsibility, the program 
citizenship education has missed its mark. 
Knowledge history not enough; under- 
standing governmental theory not 
enough; idealism not enough. There must 
built our social studies programs real 
situations providing training 


ities and the observance law. Through va- 
rious social activities designed build in- 
terest citizenship and governmental prob- 
lems there can real correlation between 
school government and community civic 
government. 

course, the age level the pupils varies, 
and the development these citizenship 
problems varies accordingly. the kinder- 
garten the problem one helpful sharing 
daily activities; whereas, the high school 
level definite steps can taken promote 
interest effective citizenship. Students 
could prepare specialized library for use 
formal informal discussions, there could 
public affairs conferences and numerous 
assemblies arranged There 
could round-table discussions under the 
leadership technical advisors, with keynote 
talks authorities the field. 

Children lower age level can under- 
stand and help solve community problems— 
such campaigns against smoke, careless 
paper disposal, and unnecessary noise. The 
working out these civic problems will 
bring the children realization that they 
themselves are all part the community 
and therefore real part great democ- 
racy and there built them the desire 
for true citizenship that democracy. 

Surely, the present time, our program 
social studies must include community 
problems, and plan for the effective member- 
ship pupils citizens. The problem 
each teacher today one such infinite 
understanding and use democratic princi- 
ples that she able guide for her 
pupils. she thoroughly believes training 
for citizenship, her problem half solved and 
her applications develop from the nucleus 
the pupils’ interests, she will far. 

the duty each teacher make the 
idea training for citizenship democ- 
racy important her program social 
studies that “government the people, 
the people, for the people, shall not perish.” 
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EXPLANATION THE BLIND-MADE 
PRODUCTS RATING PLAN 


Office Production Management 


Division Priorities 


Production Management, has formulated 
plan known the “Blind-Made Products 
Rating Plan” secure adequate supply 
scarce materials required for the production 
certain products made blind workers. 


This Optional Plan 


his supplier, can now obtain the materials en- 
tering into the manufacture such products 
and can meet his schedule deliveries, the 


‘Division Priorities expects him continue 


operate without the assistance the Plan. 
If, the other hand, extremely difficult 
impossible procure such materials, 
suitable substitute materials, the Plan de- 
signed assist their procurement. Before 
making application operate under the Plan, 
the producer must make use available ma- 
terials already his own inventory and make 
every reasonable effort procure the ma- 
terials without preference rating assistance. 


The Plan Limited Scarce Materials 
Essential the Production Blind-Made 
Products 


The Blind-Made Products Rating Plan shall 
used only procure scarce materials 
used the manufacture Blind-Made 
Products. 

Any manufacturer desiring use this plan 
should (1) submit complete list all the 
finished articles manufactures (2) make 
written request for reporting forms. 


Procedure Qualify under Blind-Made 
Products Rating Plan 


unable obtain the materials necessary for 
the manufacture such products order 
meet his delivery schedules without the as- 
sistance the Plan, should write the 
Health Supplies Branch, Division Priori- 
ties, Office Production Management, Wash- 
ington, C., for Form PD-166 “Require- 
ments for Scarce Materials Filed under Blind- 
Made Products Rating Order No. P-82.” 
Upon receipt this form, should complete 
three copies and forward them the same 
office, indicating the space provided there- 
the estimated number copies the 
Blind-Made Products Rating Order No. P-82 
which the Producer and his Suppliers will re- 
quire applying the Preference Rating 
rated deliveries. The Division Priorities will 
thereupon approve disapprove his applica- 
tion. the application approved, the Divi- 
sion will also approve modify the require- 
ments for scarce materials set forth Report 
PD-166 and will thereupon issue the Pro- 
ducer Blind-Made Products Rating Order 
assigning preference rating A-8 de- 
liveries the producer those quantities 
scarce materials approved for rating. The 
quantity rated will indicated certifica- 
tion Form PD-166 which will returned 
him. 

The producer shall immediately execute 
acceptance the Order the manner therein 
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provided and send the same the Health 
Supplies Branch Division Priorities, Office 
Production Management, Washington, 
C., and may thereafter execute additional 
copies for his suppliers explained para- 
graph this letter. 


Authorizations 


The producer will submit prior the begin- 
ning each calendar quarter his request for 
preference rating for deliveries his sup- 
pliers scarce materials entering into the 
production Blind-Made Products for that 
period. Such request will also made 
filing Form PD-166, which each case will 
contain information enabling the Division 
Priorities make accurate determination 
scarce material requirements for the pro- 
duction Blind-Made Products during the 
ensuing calendar quarter. The first period for 
which application will considered will 
the first quarter the year 1942. 

recognized that making his first 
report, the producer may not have available 
such records will permit absolutely ac- 
curate determination scarce materials re- 
quired for the ensuing calendar quarter. 
this the case, the estimate must estab- 
lished reasonable and prudent manner 
and should fully explained letter ac- 
companying the first report filed the 
producer. 

connection with the estimate Blind- 
Made Products volume the first report, sup- 
porting information must retained 
form which will readily subject identifi- 
cation and inspection Field Inspector 
the Division Priorities. 

the second and all subsequent reports 
filed, book records shall used the 
basis establishing Blind-Made Products re- 
quirements, rather than the 
mitted the first report. 


Use Blind-Made Products Rating Order 
Obtain Deliveries Scarce Materials 
When the Division Priorities has granted 
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its Blind-Made Products Rating Order 
producer, the latter must execute and detach 
the acceptance the Order issued him, and 
return the Division Priorities. 

The Order issued producer will bear 
serial number assigned him the Divi- 
sion Priorities. The producer will transmit 
extension copy such Order each Sup- 
plier whose deliveries scarce materials 
the preference rating applied. After 
copy the Order has been served 
supplier, the producer will indicate the Order 
number, serial number and preference rating 
all purchase orders which the producer 
gives the supplier. This will automatically 
make the preference rating assigned available 
all such subsequent orders. any producer 
applies the rating excess the authority 
granted the Division Priorities, his 
Order will immediately revoked. 


Extension Order Suppliers 


After producer has received Blind-Made 
Products Rating Order and preference rat- 
ing has been assigned deliveries scarce 
materials him, his supplier may turn 
require the assistance the same rating 
make possible his deliveries the producer. 

The supplier may extend the preference 
rating his sub-supplier signing the 
ceptance his own name extension 
copy the Blind-Made Products Rating 
Order which has been issued the producer. 
shall send the executed acceptance the 
Division Priorities, and extension copy 
the Order each his sub-suppliers 
whose deliveries applies the rating. Each 
supplier sub-supplier may re-extend the 
preference rating following the same pro- 
cedure. 

applying the preference rating each sup- 
plier shall endorse his purchase order with the 
Order Number, serial number and preference 
rating given the producer. The preference 
rating shall applied only the delivery 
materials which the supplier sub-supplier 
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EXPLANATION RATING PLAN 


requires make possible his deliveries which 
have been rated under the Order. 

Extensions the original preference rating 
carry the same preference rating A-8. 

The producer, and each supplier who ap- 
plies the preference rating, shall fill out and 
execute each month report application 
preference ratings Form PD-81, attached 
the Blind-Made Products Rating Order and 
send Form before the fifteenth 
day the succeeding month, the Division 
Priorities. 


Relief Provisions 


producer may find after filing report 
that the authorized quantities scarce ma- 
terials are inadequate for his current produc- 
tion Blind-Made Products. such case, 
should execute Interim Report Form 
PD-166 for the materials required for the 
current calendar quarter and send the 
Division Priorities with full letter ex- 
planation file application for Prefer- 
ence Rating Certificate Form the 
usual manner for any materials, delivery 
which, requires higher rating than A-8. 


When producer’s requirements scarce 
materials are smaller than the normal com- 
mercially procurable manufacturing quan- 
tity thereof, may show Form PD-166, 
the quantities necessary order, provided 
explanation made the Division Priori- 
ties. Any excess must deducted the 
producer determining future requirements. 


General 


The producer and all suppliers must main- 
tain accurate records all applications 
preference rating deliveries scarce ma- 
terials under the Blind-Made Products Rating 
Order, that the same may readily ex- 
amined Field Inspector the Division 
Priorities. 

believed that the proper use this 
Plan should enable producer carry the 
manufacture Blind-Made Products without 
interference with the Defense Program. In- 
quiries regarding the Plan should addressed 
the Health Supplies Branch, Division 
Priorities, Office Production Management, 
Washington, 
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NEW OUTLOOK PLAN 


Plans have been completed for the merg- 
ing The Teachers Forum with the Out- 
look for the Blind beginning with this issue. 
The magazine will comprise sixty-four pages 
instead forty-eight pages formerly. The 
purpose this consolidation produce one 
professional magazine interest all work- 
ers for the blind. bears the title Outlook for 
the Blind, name distinguished thirty- 
five years tradition this field. 
planned include its sixty-four pages up- 
wards twenty pages devoted educa- 
tional matter, which about equivalent 
the space occupied The Teachers Forum. 

Dr. Potts, Editor The Teachers 
Forum since 1937, will become Associate Ed- 
itor, charge the educational section. 
Miss Evelyn McKay, Associate Editor 
the Outlook for the Blind since 1931, will 
continue Associate Editor charge the 
section devoted social work with the blind. 
hoped that other special sections may 
developed time goes on. 

The Foundation considers itself fortunate 
have secured the services Miss Lucy 
Armistead Goldthwaite Managing Editor. 


Miss Goldthwaite, who recently retired Li- 
brarian the Library for the Blind The 
New York Public Library, well known 
workers for the blind both here and Lon- 
don. past years she has served mem- 
ber the Uniform Type Commission, 
member the Board Managers the 
New York State Commission for the Blind, 
and for the last ten years has edited The 
Braille Book Review. She also trustee 
the Moon Society the National Institute 
for the Blind, London. 

Under the reorganized plan publication 
expected that the Outlook will broaden 
its scope and forward growing useful- 
ness all who are interested the welfare 


PRIORITIES BLIND-MADE 
PRODUCTS 


The word “priorities” probably used 
more today than any other word the Eng- 
lish language. Realizing that the workshops 
for the blind have difficulty obtaining cer- 
tain scarce materials, such wire, handles, 
Mr. Kleber and Mr. Peter 
Salmon took this with the Office Pro- 
duction Management with the result that 
Preference Rating Order No. P-82 has been 
granted the producers blind-made prod- 
ucts. 

The Office Production Management has 
sent copies the “Explanation Blind- 
made Products Rating Plan” reprint 
which appears another section this 
magazine) all workshops for the blind. 
Any requests for further information re- 
gard this Rating Plan should addressed 
the National Industries for the Blind, 
West Street, New York, New York. Mr. 
Kleber will very glad assist you every 
way possible. However, your official applica- 
tion for priority must made direct the 
Office Production Management, Washing- 
ton, 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


THE A.A.W.B. 


Edited the First Vice-President 


“THE A.A.W.B. WILL ITS PART” 


Greetings and best wishes for 1942 from the 
officers and Board Directors your As- 
sociation. 

There every reason for look ahead 
with courage and sensible optimism the 
year that lies before regardless anything 
that has happened. The treachery Japan 
and her Allies which plunged the United 
States into the world conflict, stunned only 
for the moment. What these enemies civili- 
zation and peace-loving nation failed 
realize, was that the atrocity which they com- 
mitted was light spark which imme- 
diately welded our nation into spirit 
unity purpose and effort which has 
probably never before been equalled, certainly 
never this nation. The single purpose 
our Government, backed every Ameri- 
can, carry forward this war victory 
that will final ensure just and 
lasting peace throughout the world. 

write these lines you, sure that 
the members the A.A.W.B., and all those 
connected with the work for the blind 
throughout this country, are thinking and 
doing what they can aid this war effort. 
Our singleness purpose, our common feel- 
ing the strong human ties which bind 
together during these trying days, will carry 
through ultimate victory. the mean- 
time there hard work done. Our 
Association the present time has com- 
small membership, but that mem- 
bership loyal and active. 

The first step toward increasing the useful- 


ness the A.A.W.B. should increase 
its membership immediately, soliciting the in- 
terest every person associated, directly 
indirectly, with work for the blind. this 
done quickly, each member the 
A.A.W.B. should constitute himself, her- 
self, committee one obtain new 
members for the Association. 

When inviting applicants for membership 
the A.A.W.B. the following points might 
kept mind: 

The A.A.W.B. national association 
composed workers all phases work 
for the blind. addition, lay persons in- 
terested work for the blind are eligible. 

The A.A.W.B. has only individual mem- 
berships; therefore, any number persons 
from agency for the blind may participate. 
fact, only the smallest agency should 
content with one representative. Larger agen- 
cies should have many may interested, 
for the benefits derived are manifold. 

While the A.A.W.B. conference 
group meeting biannually, great deal im- 
portant work carried the interim 
standing and special committees. One the 
most significant these committees the 
present time the Committee the Care, 
Training and Aftercare U.S. Blinded Sol- 
diers. There are many other committees too 
numerous list here. Nearly all them are 
accounted for the Proceedings. 

full report the biannual convention 
contained the Proceedings; and, through 
recent arrangement with the American 
Foundation for the Blind, the Outlook for the 
Blind contains special information relating 
the A.A.W.B. under the heading “News 
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and Views.” The Outlook issued five times 
year. Both the Proceedings and the Outlook 
are sent active members the A.A.W.B. 
free, they are included the membership 
fee. The membership fee for the 
biennium. 

Application cards for membership are 
available writing Secretary-General 
Alfred Allen, c/o Hadley Correspondence 
School for the Blind, Winnetka, 

hope that this appeal for increased mem- 
bership will taken seriously all members 
the Association. Two the Section Chair- 
men are already actively soliciting the mem- 
bers their group. Nothing will happen 
unless you make your minds right now 
get least two additional members for the 
A.A.W.B. within the next thirty days. you 
put off, the chances are you will forget it. 

not need additional members simply 
increase the membership the A.A.W.B. 
need the co-operation, the advice and 
help that those interested various phases 
work for the blind can give pooling their 
interests with this old and recognized na- 
tional association. And all those interested 
work for the blind, directly indirectly, 
need the strength and support which can 
had only through strong, active and, 
necessary for the cause, militant association. 

you have any questions, write either 
Mr. Alfred Allen, the Chairman your Sec- 
tion, directly me. shall all any- 
thing can help you this endeavor 
increase our membership. 

May now wish you Godspeed, good health 
and good fortune during 1942. 

President 


FROM THE SECRETARY-GENERAL 


The Secretary-General has received the fol- 
lowing cablegram from Mr. McG. Eagar, 
Secretary-General the National Institute for 
the Blind, London: “The National Institute 
for the Blind expresses very cordial thanks for 
your Association’s encouraging and stimulat- 


ing message and sends its wholehearted sym- 
pathy and good wishes the trials which 
your nation now subjected being directly 
involved the world-wide struggle the 
nations which stand for freedom against 
tyranny and aggression. Eagar.” 

The Secretary-General wishes point out 
that dues for the current biennium 
1942) are now much overdue the case 
certain members and that such dues should 
paid immediately. Members who not 
respond will longer entitled receive 
their copies the Outlook for the Blind, and 
their names will removed from the mail- 
ing list. Dues should sent Alfred 
Allen, Secretary-General, 620 Lincoln 
Winnetka, 


VOCATIONAL DIVISION 


Again, the bulletins received from Frank 
Wrench, Chairman, are the only word the 
editor has received from various standing 
committees. And again, these bulletins are full 
interesting items which are passing 
members the Association. 

report from Joseph Clunk, Supervisor, 
Service for the Blind, Office Educa- 
tion, Washington, C., includes the fol- 
lowing: 

“The stand operators Oklahoma, thirty- 
four number, held their annual meeting 
Oklahoma City October 17. Mr. 
Smith presided. The stands Oklahoma had 
total sale last year about $161,000. Every 
operator the group very enthusiastic 
about his present activity and the esprit 
corps most excellent. The Oklahoma Com- 
mission for the Blind agreed that Mr. Smith 
should have some assistance, and they prom- 
ised employ assistant for him soon 
suitable person could found.” 

Floyd Lacey, Texas, received approval 
from the president brick manufacturing 
company there employ one blind man 
each ten brick plants process mak- 
ing hand-molded bricks. The process mak- 
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NEWS THE A.A.W.B. 


ing them hand consists filling the molds 
with clay and emptying drying board. 

From Ohio, Everett Steece reports: “We 
have been concentrating upon the improve- 
ment existing stands within our program 
and are happy report that much has been 
done this direction. addition these 
improvements, have secured nine permits 
for additional stands which are being set 
quickly time permits.” 

Miss Mary Hulbert Wisconsin reports 
that they have placed boy job stuffing 
animals. has little sight and his sense 
touch big asset. Miss Hulbert also re- 
ports that girl now working paper box 
factory assembling paper box partitions. She 
has little sight, but the job can done 
totally blind person. 


SPECIAL POSTAGE RATE 


The Post Office Department has again ex- 
pressed its interest the welfare blind 
people and deserves thanks for its efforts 
equalize the burdens the blind with their 
more fortunate fellow citizens. October 14, 
1941, the President approved Act Con- 
gress permitting the Postmaster General 
extend braille writers and other appliances 
for the blind postage rate one cent 
pound when such articles are shipped for re- 
pair purposes either blind individual 
agency for the blind non- 
profit agency when being returned such 
agency after repair. 

The Postmaster General has issued the fol- 
instructions post offices: 

Office the Postmaster General 
Washington, December 22, 1941 
No. 16599. 


Paragraphs and section 627, the 
and Regulations 1940, are 
amended read follows: 


The Postmaster General may his discre- 


extend this rate cent per pound 


fraction thereof reproducers for sound-repro- 
duction records for the blind, parts thereof, 
and, when mailed repaired being re- 
turned after repair, Braille writers and other 
appliances for the blind, parts thereof, which 
are the property State governments sub- 
divisions thereof, public libraries, 
private agencies for the blind not conducted for 
private profit, blind individuals, under such 
regulations may prescribe (39 U.S.C. 331, 
Supp. amended Public, No. 270, ap- 
proved October 14, 1941). 


Organizations, institutions, libraries, 
other agencies desiring send receive repro- 
ducers for sound-reproduction records parts 
thereof, and Braille writers and other appliances 
for the blind, parts thereof, the rate pre- 
scribed paragraph this section shall 
furnish satisfactory evidence that they are not 
conducted for private profit. 


Parcels, not exceeding the limit weight 
prescribed for fourth-class matter, containing 
reproducers parts thereof, and Braille writers 
and other appliances for the blind, parts 
thereof, acceptable for mailing under this 
section must sent for repair purposes only 
returned after repair, shall securely packed 
wrapped, and shall bear the words: 

APPLIANCE FOR THE BLIND 
SENT FoR REPAIR 
Act 14, 1941 


below the name and address the sender which 
must appear the upper left corner the 
address side the envelope, wrapper, address 
label, the postage stamps cover postage the 
rate cent for each pound fraction 
pound placed the upper right corner. 


Frank Postmaster General 


important that the proper wording set 
forth shall affixed such parcels. Shippers 
should very careful wrap such parcels 
carefully that they will not injured 
the mail. 

case the local postal authorities are not 
familiar with this regulation, suggested 
that their attention called Order No. 
16599 issued the Postmaster General 
December 22, 1941. 

Rosert 
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FOUNDATION ACTIVITIES 


News notes the current activities the American Foundation for the Blind 


PRESIDENT REPORTS 


President Migel summed the 
Foundation’s work for 1941, 
shadowed the increasing activity ahead, 
his report the annual meeting. empha- 
sized, did the widespread press comment 
which the report inspired, the work the 
National Industries for the Blind, which, with 
the Foundation’s building its nerve center, 
and under the direction Kleber, goes 
each month from strength strength. 

“Fifty-four workshops for the blind 
states,” President Migel said, “are now par- 
ticipating government orders which are 
allocated National Industries for the Blind, 
organized and affiliated with the American 
Foundation for the Blind. Brooms, mops, 
deck swabs, mattresses, cocoa mats, pillow- 
cases, whisk brooms, mailing bags, mop 
handles and Nib-Link mats are among the 
articles bought the Government from the 
workshops. Under the provisions the 
Wagner-O’Day Act the Government pur- 
chasing its requirements from the workshops 
for the blind fair market price set 
committee federal purchasing officials and 
others appointed the President the 
United States. This practice has made pos- 
sible for several hundred blind people 
withdraw from the relief rolls. Mr. Migel 
cited the actual number blind people em- 
ployed part full time these orders 


2,219. 


Way 


Mr. Migel stressed his report the increas- 
ing part which the American Foundation for 
the Blind taking promoting progressive 


education and special methods the 
tion the blind schools and classes for the 
sightless throughout the United States. Three 
related projects already under way are the 
Dramatic Arts Project, the Talking Book 
Education Project and the Teaching Model 
Project. 

The Dramatic Arts Project, made possible 
through grant from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, Mr. Migel explained, has sent three 
professional coaches eleven schools for the 
blind demonstrate what can accom- 
plished the way giving poise and 
confidence young sightless students through 
the use dramatics, and train teachers 
carry this work part the regular 
curriculum the school. “The results the 
coaches’ work,” President Migel said, “have 
been acclaimed with enthusiasm superin- 
tendents and teachers the various schools, 
and hoped that within year two 
practically all the schools for the blind the 
United States will include dramatics work 
one the important parts the general 
training. order facilitate the dramatics 
work the schools, the Foundation, 
operation with the American Printing House 
for the Blind, establishing small library 
braille transcriptions plays and prompt 
books demonstrated suitable for use 
the schools for the blind. 

“The Talking Book Education Project 
designed work out system whereby braille 
books and Talking Books may made 
supplement each other the most satisfac 
tory way. study the possibilities, made 
possible through grant from the 
Corporation, disclosed the fact that Talking 
Books can made important factor the 
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FOUNDATION ACTIVITIES 


education blind children, since they enable 
the pupils cover two three times much 
reading matter given length time 
possible braille.” 

line with the general recognition that the 
use models important step the in- 
struction blind children, Mr. Migel re- 
ported that the Foundation now work 
Teaching Model Project designed 
make available, without cost schools for 
the blind throughout the country, carefully 
selected collection models which can 
used for educational purposes. 


Tue THE FIELD 


Commenting the field service the 
Foundation various parts the country, 
President Migel noted the success which had 
been achieved Maine, where the Founda- 
tion’s efforts obtain comprehensive provi- 
sion for services for the adult blind Maine 
have last been brought fruition. The 
Department Health and Welfare there has 
now been vested with authority and funds 
with which carry forward such services. 


OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 


The following officers were elected the 
annual meeting: Migel, President; 
William Ziegler, Vice-President-Treas- 
urer; Dr. Gabriel Farrell, Secretary; 
Gieg, Assistant Treasurer; and Miss Ruth 
Wilcox, Assistant Secretary. 


PLANS FOR NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE SOCIAL WORK 


During the recent annual round-tables 
the American Public Welfare Association held 
Washington, C., the Program Commit- 
tee for planning the Foundation’s two meet- 
ings held the National Conference 
Social Work, May 16, New Orleans, 
held meeting under the chairmanship 
Miss Stella Plants, Supervisor, Department 
for the Blind, Family Service Association, 
Washington, 


“Co-ordination Assistance and Services 
for the Blind” will the subject the first 
meeting. representative state agency 
for the blind will one the speakers and 
representative county welfare depart- 
ment will the other speaker. 

The second meeting will the subject 
“When Blindness Comes—What?” One 
speaker will ophthalmologist and an- 
other will medical social worker. 
psychiatric social worker will the discus- 
sion leader. 


MEETING TRUSTEES 


the annual meeting the trustees 
the American Foundation for the Blind held 
the Foundation headquarters December 
18, 1941, Mr. Mason Bigelow was elected 
member the Board Trustees the 
Foundation. 

Mr. Bigelow, member the law firm 
Gould Wilkie, One Wall Street, New York 
City, was born Utica, New York, and 
graduate Amherst College and the Colum- 
bia University Law School. 

1934 was elected member the 
Board Directors the National Society 
for the Prevention Blindness and for the 
past two years has served the president 
that organization. member the 
Association the Bar the City New 
York, the New York State Bar Association, 
and the American Bar Association, taking 
active part various committees these as- 
sociations. also trustee and member 
the Executive Committee the New York 
Public Education Association. 


The Seventy-third Report the Board 
Trustees the American Printing House for 
the Blind, Louisville, Kentucky, for the year 
ending June, 1941, has just been published 
and gives verbal and pictorial evidence the 
wide range and successful operation this 
national publishing house for the blind. 


the 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIES FOR THE BLIND 


The Wichita (Kansas) Workshop for the 
Blind operating successfully that Mr. 
Morgret considers his job finished that 
territory. originally estimated that the 
City Wichita would eventually good 
for approximately $10,000 year under the 
Retail Sales Plan. For the week ending Jan- 
uary the sales amounted $344.65. Con- 
gratulations Wichita. Mr. Morgret now 
Minneapolis where setting the 
Retail Sales Plan for the Minneapolis Society 
for the Blind. are assigning Mr. Morgret 
territories the order which receive 
requests, you are interested establish- 
ing such plan your territory, suggest 
that you notify this office. 


The “Production Manual for Mop Han- 
dles” has just been completed and suggest 
that those shops interested this article send 
for copy immediately. the present 
time only one workshop Brooklyn as- 
sembling handles and would like other 
distribution points the Middle West and 
Pacific Coast. order have permanent 
source supply for these parts, National In- 
dustries for the Blind purchased the dies for 
the metal parts used these handles. addi- 
tion government business, this mop handle 
may sold your local market the same 
jobbers whom you sell wet mops. 


Due the government restrictions rub- 
ber, the Rubber Company has had 
change their formula for making Nib-Links. 
These new links will slightly rougher 
appearance than the old ones but the 
best that can made from the formulas. 
During the past several months large 
amount orders have accumulated the 


Rubber Company plant and they advise 
that they intend into large scale 
duction our links that these orders can 
shipped quickly possible. have 
instructed them make partial shipments 
all orders hand that all the workshops 
will receive some material. 


tags for rubber mats have advanced 
price $1.70 per thousand. Please remem- 
ber that each rubber mat should have 
tag attached it. 


The State Blind Shop 410 Market Street, 
San Diego, California, advises that will 
glad supply workshops for the blind 
with spacers for rubber mats. This should 
interest all shops west the Missis- 
sippi River and suggest contacting the 
San Diego shop direct. 


The Franklin Machine Company, 1000 East 
180 Street, New York City, has increased the 
price the Nib-Link “U” Bender $15.00 
each, F.O.B. New York. 


Pillowcase material available from the 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., East 
Street, New York; the Pepperell Mfg. 
Worth Street, New York; and the Cone 
Export Commercial Co., Worth Street, 
New York; burlap broom bags and cheese- 
cloth, from the Dorfman Bros., 309 Grand 
Avenue, Brooklyn, Mop tape may 
purchased from the Priscilla Braid Company, 
Central Falls, Rhode Island; metal caps for 
whisk brooms, from the Handy Button 
chine Company, 2255 South Rockwell Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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VOLUNTEER SERVICE 


Volunteer service the wartime program 
public and private agencies serving the blind 
throughout the country, and particularly 
the activities blind persons who are acting 
volunteers. 

Current thinking the use blind volun- 
teers the Office Civilian Defense 
shown letter from Mrs. 
Frost, Regional Representative, Division 
Volunteer Offices, Office Civilian Defense, 
Omaha, who writes: “Your organization un- 
doubtedly has considered the importance 
providing opportunities for the blind par- 
ticipate the Civilian Defense Program. 
concerned that these individuals, well 
all other citizens, should identified with 
our war effort. hesitate mention the types 
Civilian Defense activities which blind 
people might take part for, course, you 
know the answers better than However, 
blind people might profit attending some 
the classes and discussions conducted 
various educational organizations. qualified, 
they might assist interpretation programs 
and help some the production work 
such organizations the American Red 
Cross. Should not blind people also regis- 
tered and classified Civilian Defense 
Volunteer offices and, all other individuals, 
carefully referred jobs training suited 
their particular ability? Perhaps the Civil- 
ian Defense Volunteer Office could arrange 
have one more volunteer interviewers, who 
have worked with the blind, register and 
classify them.” 

the request Miss Wilmer Shields, 
Chief, Volunteer Offices Section, Office 
Civilian Defense, Washington, reprints 
“Volunteer Service Work for the Blind,” 


published volume one What the 
Blind? have been sent the nine regional 
representatives the OCD volunteer offices. 
These regional representatives turn have 
requested additional copies this reprint for 
distribution state defense councils and 
others. result this action, obvious 
that state and local agencies for the blind are 
increasingly touch with the new OCD 
program. 

Discussion the participation blind 
persons the war-program was the principal 
topic discussed recent meeting the 
Greater New York Council Agencies for 
the Blind. 

Chalmers Koepman Lakewood, Ohio, 
among the blind volunteers giving his serv- 
ice this time. recent letter from Mr. 
Koepman’s mother she writes: “You might 
interested know that while Chalmers is, 
course, unable the front and ‘do 
his puts it, has entertained ten 
thousand young men who were drafted, 
who enlisted the service, and who are 
forced spend full day going through the 
mill. Between examinations there long 
lull when they can’t leave the building; his 
job, every day for seven weeks, entailed going 
down the Armory Cleveland and enter- 
taining these boys from two until five o’clock 
with anything and everything the music 
line. they cared hear. seems they have 
been enjoying immensely, and the rafters 
ring, told. has received letters con- 
gratulation from the commanding officers and 
many, many expressions pleasure from the 
boys themselves, feels has been very 
much worth while. goes from the classics 
boogie woogie with the greatest ease and 
loves all.” Moore 
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NECROLOGY 


WILLIAM MEHL 
1877-1941 


Dr. William Mehl, Chairman the 
New York State Commission for the Blind, 
died November 28, 1941, after illness 
one month. 

Dr. Mehl was born Buffalo, New York, 
October 1877. attended the Uni- 
versity Buffalo where was graduated 
from the medical department 1904. Wish- 
ing pursue his training medicine 
further, later studied Vienna, Berlin 
and elsewhere Europe. For two years after 
his return Buffalo, Dr. Mehl was asso- 
ciated with the late Dr. Parke Lewis. 
1907 established his own practice which 
was confined diseases the eye, ear, nose 
and throat. 

Devoting the major part his time 
ophthalmology, Dr. Mehl achieved wide- 
spread recognition 1921 originating 
method ascertaining the amount visual 
loss suffered workmen. The method 
now recognized New York, under the 
state law, determine compensation. 

man abundant personal energy, un- 
failing professional enthusiasm, and never- 
waning interest his patient, Dr. 
days were full. The author numerous 
ophthalmological articles, found time, de- 
spite the heavy duties imposed his pri- 
vate practice, administer for more than 
thirty his thirty-six year career, gratuitous 
services individual patients and institu- 
tions for the care children and elderly per- 
sons. Remembrances Dr. Mehl’s skill and 
generosity will live long the hearts the 
many whom aided their greatest hour 


Appointed the Board the New York 
State Commission for the Blind Governor 
Smith 1920, Dr. Mehl became well- 
known figure work for the blind, well 
the prevention blindness. was in- 
strumental the passage legislation dur- 
ing 1932 which permitted the leasing 
newsstands city, county and federal build- 
ings for operation blind persons. Dr. 
Mehl’s term Chairman the Board, com- 


mencing 1934, would have terminated 


During his years this office de- 
voted large share his time the prob- 
lems hand. His keen sense values and 
his untiring willingness give board mem- 
bers and staff alike the benefit his pro- 
fessional knowledge found expression his 
stimulating leadership. 

For the last eight years Dr. Mehl had also 
been Consultant Ophthalmologist the 
State Department Labor. his death 
was Consultant Ophthalmologist 
Charity Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital 
Buffalo and staff member the 
Adams Memorial Hospital, also Buffalo. 

was member the American Medi- 
cal Association, Erie County Medical 
ciety, Buffalo Academy Medicine, State 
Society Industrial Medicine, Buffalo 
sociation for the Blind, Buffalo Keystone 
Chapter the Royal Arch Masons, Marine 
Lodge 238, Buffalo Lodge Elks, 
Boreal Club, and Buffalo Turn Verein. 

Dr. Mehl survived his wife and two 
brothers, Dr. Mehl and Mehl. 

Dr. Mehl was held high esteem. His loss 
shared the medical profession and his 
many patients and friends. The blind pay 
their tribute gallant figure whose inter- 
est their behalf never failed. 
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GRACE ABBOTT FELLOWSHIP 


MRS. GEORGE FURMAN 


Mrs. George Furman (Nellie Campbell 
Furman), President the Board Directors 
the Dyker Heights Home for Blind Chil- 
dren, Brooklyn, died suddenly December 
23, 1941. Mrs. Furman, who was born 
New York, had been active 
member the Board Directors the 
Home from its inception thirty-seven years 
ago. She had served President the Board 
for the past twelve years. resolution passed 
the Board Directors expresses their deep 
sense bereavement and their keen apprecia- 
tion the many years outstanding service 
which she had given the blind. 


THE GRACE ABBOTT FELLOWSHIP 


Sighted and blind women workers who 
have had experience the public welfare pro- 
gram and who are graduates accredited 
American college university, will espe- 


cially interested the Grace Abbott Fellow- 
ship Public Welfare Administration. Ac- 
cording the following announcement from 
the Delta Gammas, application should 
filed not later than April 1942. 

Public Welfare Fellowship one thou- 
sand dollars for the academic year 1942-43 
again offered the national Delta Gamma 
fraternity honor the public services 
Grace Abbott, who was member Delta 
Gamma when she was student the Uni- 
versity Nebraska. 

“This fellowship open any woman 
graduate accredited American college 
university and may used any ac- 
credited school social work, but re- 
stricted candidates who have been em- 
ployed the public welfare service and who 
plan return the public fel- 
lowship will awarded May, 1942, 
committee Delta Gamma alumnae. Ap- 
blanks may obtained from the 
corresponding secretary the committee, 


Mrs. Florence Blanchard, 2573 Van Dorn 
Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

“Applications should filed not later than 
April 1942. Any applicant who filed for 
the 1941-42 Fellowship and who may wish 
apply again should send for second ap- 
plication form, but any material filed last 
year still available the files the com- 
mittee.” 


NEW BOARD MEMBERS 


the annual meeting the National So- 
ciety for the Prevention Blindness held 
December Mr. Migel, President 
the American Foundation for the Blind, was 
elected member the Board Directors. 

Dr. William Mehl, Chairman the 
New York State Commission for the Blind, 
died Buffalo November 28, 1941, after 
short illness. Mrs. Hugh Grant Straus has 
been elected Chairman the Board 
succeed Dr. Mehl. Governor Herbert 
Lehman has appointed Dr. David Gillette 
Syracuse fill the existing vacancy 
the Board. 

Dr. Gillette has been member the 
Medical and Advisory Committee the 
Commission since 1928 and keenly in- 
terested the prevention blindness and 
problems confronting the blind. actively 
connected with the Syracuse Free Dispensary, 
and well-known ophthalmological figure 
throughout the state. will bring the 
Board wealth experience. 


PUBLICITY THROUGH FILMS 


The Community Funds Kansas City, 
Missouri; Minneapolis, Minnesota; Syracuse, 
New York; and Washington, have 
recently produced films including sequences 
the work local societies for the preven- 
tion blindness local associations for 
the blind. Readers these cities may in- 
terested see these films they may 
helpful informing the public regarding 
their own work. 
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THE TALKING BOOK 


WANTED—MORE PUBLICITY 


From the pages The Atlantic Monthly 
have this evidence the need publicity 
for the Talking Book. The following letter 
from Theodore Cockerell, Professor 
Emeritus, University Colorado, appeared 
the December number that magazine: 

read with great interest the 
the blind which you published recently, but 
was greatly surprised not find any refer- 
ence the Talking Book. This un- 
doubtedly one the most important develop- 
ments aiding the blind, and find that 
very many people have never heard it, and 
apparently the majority the blind not 
have access it, enclosing statement 
from friend Mrs. Frieda 

meet her mother, who too was blind. The 
mother asked would like step her 
bedroom and “see” her new Talking Book. 
had heard bit about this new invention, 
but had not been particularly interested, 
had not been presented something that 
could fitted usefully and entertainingly into 
any blind person’s life. The conversation from 
the living room drifted tantaliz- 
ing way, and wished were there instead 
this bedroom listening something 
particular interest me. Suddenly little 
knob clicked radio. The hum tubes 
warming filled the room and the soft 
whirr turntable was audible. 
trained voice began talk. This was book 
poems Edgar Allan Poe. The record 
was lifted off, another packet opened, and 


1“A Primer for the Blind,” Rabbi Brevis, The 
Atlantic, October, 1941. 


the front pages The Magnificent Obsession 
rolled smoothly from the speaker. was like 
the radio sound, only not like it, for one 
could stop it, repeat, turn off 
once realized that, with this, one would 
have great range choice. got and 
touched throughout. was box much 
like the portable phonographs used 
carry the canoes Ohio the days 
seventeen and eighteen. Its turntable and arm 


were identical. Its knobs were like small 


radio—sound volume, and forth. began 
excited. Where did the books come 
from? Must one pay exorbitant fee? 
found out that 1934 the Talking Book was 
successfully developed. Federal appropria- 
tion was made for the manufacture the 
records. Through the co-operation the 
American Foundation for the Blind, the mod- 
ern sound-recording studios were put the 
disposal the government. this studio the 
Talking Book manufactured without profit 
for the Library Congress.’” 


NEW FOLDER THE 
TALKING BOOK 


The Foundation has prepared new Talk- 
ing Book folder telling the history the 
Talking Book interesting and informa- 
tive way. The Talking Book Department has 
prepared and published limited number 
these folders and will glad send copies 
any agency that would like give them 
persons their territory interested the 
Talking Book. 

Please address your request the Talking 
Book Department, American Foundation for 
the Blind, Inc., West Street, New York, 
New York. 
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THE TALKING BOOK 


APRIL 15: DEADLINE 


you have Government-owned Talking 
Book machine which not working properly, 
this notice importance you. 

The WPA Project will probably closed 
June 30, 1942. hoped that some other 
plan handling repairs the Government- 
owned machines can worked out, but, 
order that all repairs hand may com- 
pleted before June 30, machine parts 
can accepted for repair after April 15. 

Therefore, you have Government- 
owned Talking Book machine which should 
repaired, have carefully packed and for- 
warded Emergency Relief, Library Con- 
gress, 450 Sixth Avenue, New York City, 
much advance April possible. You 
may send through the mails the rate 
one cent per pound you will place your 
name and address the upper left-hand cor- 
ner the label and directly below this the 
words “Sound Record Reproducer for the 
Blind for Repair, Act May 16, 1938.” The 
machine should delivered the Post Office 
where will weighed and stamps amount- 
ing one cent per pound should then 
placed the upper right-hand corner the 
label. you send your machine for repair, 
please also address letter the Emergency 
Project, explaining the trouble you 
have found and enclosing stamps for return 
postage the machine. 

Users machines may 
continue ship them for repair under the 
one cent per pound rate the American 
Foundation for the Blind. The address 
our shop West Street, New York City. 


What are the latest Talking Books? Read 
Topics, quarterly, ink- 
print edition free; Talking Book edition, 
$1.00 year. Address: American Foundation 
for the Blind, Inc., West Street, New 
York City. 


LIBRARY NEWS 


The Committee Work with 
the Blind appointed this year follows: 
Mary Heenan, State School for the Blind 
Library, Faribault, Minnesota; Mrs. Grace 
Lacey, Wayne County Library, Detroit, Mich- 
igan; Miss Louise Roberts, Cleveland 
Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio; Marion 
Lawrence, Library Association Portland, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Miss Heenan leave, attending Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
taking work education the exceptional, 
with her major area, the blind. She is, con- 
nection with this, working few hours each 
day the library the New York Institute 
for the Education the Blind, and she will 
return her position Minnesota next June. 


Miss Mary Dempsey has been appointed 
Librarian for the Blind The New York 
Public Library, New York City. She has been 
member the staff that library for the 
last ten years and has had experience gen- 
eral library work and hospital libraries. 


From recent number The New Beacon 
learn that Manchester, England, the 
Northern Branch the National Library for 
the Blind suffered seriously the Christmas 
raids Manchester, when incendiary bombs 
started fires the Book Production Depart- 
ment, and “the whole the building from 
the roof the cellars was soaked water, 
which did almost much damage the 
fire”; the total loss this occasion amounted 
over £2,400, and amazing read that 
within three days the calamity books were 
again being despatched readers. Since then 
the Library has sustained further damage 
the fabric the building, though this oc- 
casion the books escaped. The report deals 
very briefly with the whole affair, 
Committee and staff are congratulated 
the way they have carried the face 
unforeseen difficulties. 
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NOTES FROM THE FOUNDATION LIBRARY 


The items mentioned this page may borrowed without charge from the Reference 
Lending Library the American Foundation for the Blind 


Development Facial Expression Emo- 
tion Blind and Seeing Children, Jane 
Thompson, Ph.D., recent publication 
the Archives Psychology Columbia Uni- 
versity. The purpose this investigation was 
obtain information bearing the follow- 
ing questions: (1) what extent are expres- 
sions laughing, smiling, crying, anger, fear, 
sulkiness, and forth, innately organized 
neuromuscular patterns response early 
age-levels? (2) What the effect matura- 
tion these facial expressions emotion 
blind children different chronological ages 
whom there have been possibilities 
mimicry learning based visual observa- 
tion? (3) What the role facial mimicry 
modifying facial expressions determined 
comparing these expressions they occur 
the blind and the seeing children various 
age-levels? 


The Psychological Bulletin for July, 1941, 
gives abstract report Dr. Carl 
Dallenbach Cornell University “Facial 
Vision: the Perception Obstacles the 
Blind.” The report deals with experiments 
conducted Michael Supa, blind student, 
and Milton Cotzin, which undertake deter- 
mine how the blind perceive and avoid ob- 
stacles. According these experiments, audi- 
tion seems the only essential cue the 
perception and avoidance obstacles the 


blind. 


The Review Educational Research for 
June, 1941, devoted survey recent 
literature the education exceptional chil- 
dren and minority groups. Pages 315-319 deal 
with literature relating the blind. pages 


326-327 bibliography the subject. The 
survey the literature the visually handi- 
capped, the delicate, and the crippled pre- 
pared Dr. Christine Ingram. 


The Anchora Delta Gamma for January, 
1941, contains the article, “Librarian for the 
Blind,” Gertrude Rider Harpham. this 


article the author describes her experiences 


librarian for the blind the Library Con- 
gress over period twelve years. 

Statistics aid the blind are found 
“Blind Pensioners Missouri,” Dr. John 
Hardesty, reprinted from the Journal the 
Missouri State Medical Association for July, 
1941. Special attention given the cause 
blindness those who receive this as- 
sistance. 


Employment Visually Handicapped Per- 
sons the Commonwealth Pennsylvania 
issued the Pennsylvania State Council for 
the Blind. This pamphlet, which available 
mimeographed form, reports survey 
made the number visually handicapped 
persons employed various occupations and 
professions and registered with the State 


Council. 


The Survey Midmonthly for March, 
includes the article, “Next Steps for the 
Blind,” Harry Best. this article Dr. Best 
emphasizes that “pensions for the blind, im- 
portant they are, should only part 
comprehensive, constructive program. Pen- 
sions alone will get nowhere dealing 
with the problem blindness human 
society.” 
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ness, Samuel Perkins Hayes, Ph.D. 
American Foundation for the Blind, Inc., 
New York, 1941. 296 pp. $2.50. 


his recently published book, Dr. Hayes 
has put into permanent form wealth ma- 
terial which serves authoritative hand- 
book this special field work. 

Structurally presents the problem the 
beginning each chapter, often referring 
the “literature opinion” and quoting from 
the actual facts far discovered careful 
experimentation, and closes with carefully 
worded conclusion and complete list refer- 
ences. This uniform plan presentation 
concise, clear and easily followed, enabling the 
reader obtain grasp many subjects en- 
countered casual conversation and serious 
research. There are also many hints for fur- 
ther exploration scattered throughout its pages. 

content, the first part includes gen- 
eral introductory chapter, followed those 
dealing with sensory compensation, facial 
vision, and memory. each describes 
quite detail the experimental methods used 
many psychologists, with their conclusions, 
while his own summation the end Chap- 
ter seems state the case succinctly: “In 
memory, sensation, compensation not 
gift but the reward persistent effort.” 

Chapters and VI, wherein discusses 
the light tests used over period twenty- 
five years, “Intelligence and Amount 
Vision” and “Are Getting Poorer Mental 
Material Schools for the Blind?” will 
interesting school superintend- 
ents and administrators. proves that 
far these tests show “intelligence goes down 
vision goes up,” and that there seems 


definite trend either upward down- 
ward the intelligence quotients our 
school population. 

Part Mental Measurements Schools 
for the Blind, there are ten chapters, each 
dealing with some special aspect the gen- 
eral subject. Each complete itself, pre- 
senting the problem, the attempts which have 
been made solve it, and the results obtained; 
consequently there valuable material both 
for quick reference and serious study. Neces- 
sarily this method treatment leads some 
repetition, particularly the historical foun- 
dations the various studies, and thus does 
not make the smooth reading that the first 
part contains. 

Within these chapters—and reading the 
Table Contents will indicate the subject 
matter very definitely—there are complete di- 
rections for administering the New Stanford 
Achievement Tests (Third Revision), well 
for number other standardized tests; 
listing the tests available and the source 
from which each may obtained; discus- 
sion the statistical methods handling test 
results and their validity and actual use the 
improvement the school curriculum; all 
which tremendous value those work- 
ing test programs. 

This volume important contribution 
the increasing and Dr. Hayes and 
the Foundation are congratulated for 
making available us. 


Lende, Editor. American Foundation for 
the Blind, Inc. New York, 206 pp. 
$2.00. 


What the Blind? Volume II, like the 
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OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND 


earlier volume, has for subtitle Survey 
the Development and Scope Present-Day 
Work with the not for them 
being indicative today’s attitude, which 
modern, more rational, more scientific ap- 
proach. 

Each the two books treats some seven- 
teen phases our field many experts. 
While the first covers problems general 
nature, the second deals with quests that are 
more specific, such Interpretation Blind- 
ness, Economic and Vocational Adjustment, 
The Federal Government and the Blind. 
“This Business Being Blind” brilliant 
journalist who has not seen for many years 
tries tell that which knows who 
see cannot comprehend—namely, what 
people and affairs where eyesight rules. 
Other papers busy blind men and women 
fieldworkers tell feelingly 
tively home teaching, placement proce- 
dure and the major tribulations the em- 
ployment problem. 

Individuals who see treat sympathetically 
and well their experiences teaching spe- 
cial groups our visually handicapped chil- 
dren school; with cogency and model 
language, “Aids and Appliances Educa- 
tion and Recreation”; with uncommon clar- 
ity, “Dog Guides for the Blind,” likewise 
“Some Problems Statistics Blind- 
ness.” Under the heading Personal Adjust- 
ment the Adult Blind are three papers 
many professional social workers who 
well and with demonstration apply here 
their general training our specialty. 

Now, one whose responsibilities have 
lain among blind people for half century— 
the reading this reference book 
has contributed many new idea and given 
few real jolts (such the statement: 
“There are reliable statistics the United 
States the extent blindness the 
characteristics the blind”), why, cannot 
but recommend its perusal not alone new 


and old workers our field—teachers, both 
school and home, supervisors, institution su. 
perintendents, and their trustees—but also 
students comparative education and 
sociology;—obviously too, all our inval 
uable volunteer workers most whom tend 
put too much heart and too little head into 
their devoted avocation. would suggest its 
perusal likewise lay readers and certainly 
kindly intentioned authors about write 
blind people. Some twenty years ago 
careful firm, getting ready publish pop- 
ular, high school textbook social ethics, 
submitted institution for the blind the 
galley proof the chapter entitled, “The 
Unfortunates.” When all had been read 
the assembled school the response the 
pupils was: “Anyway, are not unfortu- 
nate; and the public’s considering 
hurts and harms us, too. suggest, even 
urge, the truly descriptive term “The Handi- 
capped.’” 

This improvement, together with many 
another suggested, was adopted the final 
text; thus the cause and status blind peo- 
ple, already unnecessarily depressed, was 
lifted bit and helped its difficult struggle 
for just and fitting recognition. That particu- 
lar textbook elementary sociology has 
since appeared braille edition. 

Blind people and their understanding 
friends welcome What the Blind? vol- 
umes and alike. 

Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Blind and Director Emeritus, 
Perkins Institution 


Doubleday, Doran Co., Inc. Garden City, 
1941. 337 pp. $2.50. 

the discussion centering the question 
whether there such thing the 
psychology the blind; whether one 
truly say that the mental pattern blind 
person differs from that his seeing equal; 
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whether any differences that can de- 
tected are merely those emphasis due the 
absence one the senses—one phrase 
outstanding significance has emerged: that 
the “psychology blindness.” This phrase 
has far-reaching implications and may give 
new turn the study the general prob- 
lem. Much valuable work has been done with 
those factors the mental make-up cer- 
tain sections the blind population which 
are subject measurement. One tempted 
ask whether the imponderables, which may 
the same importance contributors 
happiness the reverse, have received the 
attention they merit. Furthermore, does the 
psychology blindness stop the blind per- 
son? After all member the com- 
munity just like everyone else. And the fact 
blindness sets reactions those around 
him, these too should studied the blind 
person helped find his harmonious 
integration the community. 

Strange may seem, many novelists 
high repute seem careless about getting their 
facts right subjects that are not very famil- 
iar them. This probably most flagrant 
when they write about some blind man 
woman. is, therefore, with pleasure that 
one reads this, the last Sir Hugh 
novels. presents with consummate skill 
the problems concerning the relations 
blind man primarily his wife but also 
general all those around him. Those 
who had the privilege knowing this gifted 
author feel confident that would enter 
unknown country only after consultation with 
those who could give him guidance. 

The action the book takes place just 
before the outbreak the present war. Julian 
Cromwell was blinded young man the 
last World War. man great wealth. 
The book opens brings his bride, Celia, 
London girl fifteen years his junior, his 
home small Cornish village. spite 
the deep love husband and wife bear one 
another, the union nearly wrecked the 


inability each surmount the barrier 
which blindness sets between them. 
spite good-tempered exterior, Julian feels 
himself persistently thwarted and shackled, 
though were condemned eternal im- 
prisonment. feels that would make all 
the difference the world were only able 
look straight into Celia’s eyes, see her 
facial expression know how she reacted 
his remarks. For her part she disheart- 
ened and even frightened the lack his 
response glance from her and his in- 
ability participate with her the things 
beauty she sees about her. 

Then there are, course, their friends 
the village. Young and pretty and stranger, 
Celia begins with great handicap. She ex- 
pected take advantage her husband’s dis- 
ability and, therefore, gossip soon has that 
she faithless him. The events leading 
reconciliation are most cleverly worked out 
and give the author opportunity stating 
the paradox that the individual inviolable 
while the same time inescapably tied his 
fellows who thereby deprive him freedom 
action. 

The novel probably more potent form- 
ing public opinion than the learned treatise. 
Those interested the welfare the blind 
can welcome this volume 
however slight, helping people adopt 
correct attitude the presence sightless 
person. This true spite the fact that 
one should not generalize from single case 
and although one may have doubts about 
some unimportant details Walpole’s narra- 
tive. The book will stimulate thought the 
right direction and must considered wel- 
come addition the literature the blind. 

Ernest WHITFIELD 


Tue Review, free monthly 
magazine announcing new books braille 
and Talking Book form. Address: Amer- 
ican Printing House for the Blind, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
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